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While we’ve never seen the statistics, we’ll wager 
there’s no home in the country staffed with such reti- 
nues of valets and butlers, chefs and secretaries, maids 
and men servants, as our hotel. That’s why we say the 
New Yorker is “no place like home” — purposely. We 
know that everyone secretly longs for and enjoys the 
luxury of perfect hotel service. And you 


IT’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


fast in your room, it quietly appears (with a flower and 
the morning paper on the tray). If you crave in-season 
or out-of-season delicacies, you'll find them in any of 
our restaurants. Prepared with finesse and served with 
finesse. You may have your railroad or air-line or theatre 
tickets ordered for you and brought to you. You may 
have your shirts and suits speeded back 


know it is yours at the New Yorker, with- 9 5% rae from laundry or valet, with buttons sewed 
out luxurious cost. e It is unobtrusive ser- Ore wction on and rips miraculously mended. You may 
vice, too, that never gets on your nerves. to diplomatic and have all this service by scarcely lifting a fin- 


Everyone —from the doorman to the man- 
ager—is always friendly, always helpful — 
but never effusive. If you want a lazy break- 


consular service 


NOTE: the special rate 
reduction applies only 
to rooms on which the 
rate is $4 a day or more. 


ger. @ You will find the Hotel New Yorker 
conveniently located, its staff pleasantly at- 
tentive, and your bill surprisingly modest. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 
Directed by National Hotel Management Company, Inc. « Ralph Hitz, President 


OTHER HOTELS UNDER SAME DIRECTION: HOTEL LEXINGTON, NEW YORK + NETHERLAND PLAZA, 
CINCINNATI « BOOK-CADILLAC, DETROIT « THE ADOLPHUS, DALLAS *« HOTEL VAN CLEVE, DAYTON 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


10th, 11th, F and G Streets 
WASHINGTON 


"4 Store Worthy of The Nation’s Capital’ 


Men — Wear 
Apparel You 
Have Been 
Accustomed 
to Wearing 


If you have been wearing apparel from 
America that you particularly like, do 
not feel that you are deprived of your 
shopping facilities. Woodward & Loth- 
rop is always at your shopping service. 
Address your communications to Mrs. 
Marion Tolson, Shopping Bureau, Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C., 
U.S.A. 


Men’s Shorts 
75¢ 


Made of striped madras 
or plain color broadcloth. 
Cut for comfort. 


Men’s Socks 
65c pair 


Full-fashioned silk socks, 
in black, white, and plain 
colors. 


Men’s Shirts 
$3 


Tailored of fine Ameri- 
can broadcloth in white 
only. Neckband and col- 
lar-attached styles. 


State size and all details 
when ordering. 
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Your World 
With A 


PHILCO 


ROM everywhere, be it north, south, east 
or west, you hear the program at its 


best with Philco. 


The natural tone quality of every instru- 
ment in the band, the living voice of the 
orator is yours with the scientifically correct 
Philco reproduction. 


Tremendous production has kept cost at 
a minimum. 


Every type and size, AC, DC, AC-DC, 
battery and 32 volts—in 57 magnificent new 
models, in other words a Philco for every 
purse and purpose. 


Model illustrated PHILCO 16X, Tuning 
range, 540 to 23,000 kilocycles, Five Tuning 
Bands, Receives all standard American broad- 
casts, police, aircraft and amateur stations 
and all American and foreign short-wave sta- 
tions, Inter-Station Noise Suppression, PHIL- 
CO Inclined Sounding Board, Echo-Absorb- 
ing Screen, Super “Class A” Audio System Auditorium Type PHILCO Electro - Dynamic 
Speaker, Bass Compensation, Four-Point Tone Control, PHILCO Simplified Tuning, Auto- 
matic Volume Control, PHILCO Shadow Tuning, Station Recording Dial, Wave Band Selec- 


tor with Automatic Scale Indicator, Dual Ratio Tuning, Full Rubber Floated Chassis, and 11 
PHILCO High-Efficiency Tubes. 


Superbly fashioned from two-toned Walnut and handsomely high-lighted by Grecian 
mouldings and delicate marquetry. Curved side panels of choicely grained Walnut. fluted 


columns in front of the Inclined Sounding Board and jet black inlay trimming make this 16X 
a radio of great refinement and beauty. 


Cabinet, 2614 Inches Wide, 40% Inches High, 12% Inches Deep. 4 
Radios’ most dramatic achievement, the 1935 Philco. 


Tune in on Philco programs from station EAQ, Madrid, Spain. (9.87 on your 
Philco dial.) 


PHILCO RADIO and TELEVISION CORP. 
Export Department 


AMERICAN STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cable Address: AMSTA, New York “ 


Model 16X 
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Thoughts of ..... 
WASHINGTON 


Service 
Officers Have A Particular 
Interest In The Many 
Activities of Government. 


@ When next you visit 
The Capital, stay at the insti- 
tution where international per- 
sonages reside and great events 
occur. 


Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 


Subject to a Diplomatic 
Discount 


Mr. R. L. Po tio, 


Manager 
Link 
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For safe, sure stops on streets and highways, made 
slippery with rain, snow or ice, you need the greatest 

margin of non-skid safety. Many claim it—but 
Firestone, alone, gives it to youl 


Exhaustive tests made by a leading American 


university show Firestone Tires stop 15% to 25% quicker than other 


newtires. This is backed 
by the most amazing 
proof of non-skid safety 
ever known—for eight 
consecutive years Firestone 
Tires have been on the 
winning cars of the daring 
Pike's Peak Climb, where a 


slip meant death. 


Equip your car today with new 
Firestone High Speed Tires—the 
tires that provide you the greatest 
margin of reserve safety for every 
emergency. 


*& & Listento the Voice of 
Firestone — featuring Richard Crooks, 
Gladys Swarthout, or Nelson Eddy—every 
Monday night over N. B. C. — WEAF 
Network. A Five Star Program. 


CAN STOP YOUR WHEELS: 
YOUR TIRES MUST STOP YOUR CAR 


© 1925 F. T. & R. Co. 
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Dauber 


By Roy E. Bower, Consul, Stockholm 


This Boswell recently besought various Service 
friends’ opinions as to what interest a series of 
articles on consular hobbies might have. “Sir,” 
they cried with Johnsonian emphasis, “it’s a swell 
idea.” The writer long ago learned that a serious 
intellectual interest or avocation is apt to cramp 
one’s social style. What can one do? This one 
discovered the answer. Call your enthusi- 
asm a hobby and the world is your friend. 
Doubting his powers to goad his friends 
into direct action, the writer undertook to 
be their Boswell if provided with sufficient 
details. (A pity that. Hobbies are spon- 
taneous and lose their freshness without the 
enthusiasm of the devotee.) Signs are not 
lacking that first-hand material will be 
forthcoming. In the meantime: 


HEN Roy Baker is asked what his 

hobby is he replies, “The acquisition 
of works of art without paying for them.” 
Consuls in places like Florence might be 
interested. It’s easy. First, of course, 
catch your artist. The writer has observed 
that to do this you must possess a “sym- 
pathique” personality; you must be a shar- 
er of excitements; and a putter of last 
things first, those intangibles which add to 
life’s gaiety; you too must worship beauty 
which gives “wine to the brain and oil to 
the heart.” The next step is to snoop. You rum- 
mage about in piles of trash in the corners of stud- 
ies, under beds, in stair cupboards, wherever the 
artist shoves things he thinks of little value. Clean 
them up, frame them, and they are delights. It 
needs no subtlety to see the final stage. By this 
time your artist is either so flattered or so frightened 
that he will submit original works created especially 


for you. “This unblushing policy,” says Consul 
Baker, “has resulted in my living room housing a 
really fine collection.” 

Then he adds, casually, “None of my own work 
gets into the living room. It stays in the nursery 
where it first saw the light.” His own work! So 
the other was just bashful cap-twisting and foot- 
shuffling. With a 
school-boy grin 
our hero now 
waxes humorous 
about a distant 
era in his past. 
Do you recall 
those fashion 
plates in the old 
days when in- 
stead of two 
slinky lines and 
one weird eye 
suggesting the 
modish miss, the 
artist drew every 
button, every mi- 
nute shade of tex- 
ture, every dar- 
ling curl? The 
maidens used to 
be drawn against 
backgrounds appropriate to the costumes, and doing 
cute tricks with their hands, little fingers to the 
corner of their mouths and all that. It seems that 
drawing a 1909 fashion plate was like assembling 
a Ford; one man did buttons, another the curls. 
The subject of this biography drew the backgrounds. 
At least that was all that was ever left by the time 
the rest got through with his original “lay-out.” 
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We are coming to the nursery. The fashion plate 
business did not last long. By way of the South, 
which did not want art but accepted literature at 
$9.00 a week on the Macon Daily Telegraph, our 
subject eventually arrived at Barcelona, in the con- 
sular service. Here he met His Britannic Majesty’s 

Consul General, Norman King, an oil painter 
Bi Tea Party Incident and the next thing you 
; know another American Consul had a 


of renown. Mr. King agreed to forget the 
E hobby. The rest is in his own words: 


“In Bar- 
celona, the 
kids had to share 
their playroom with 
me, and they were so 
interested in what I 
was doing that I got 
to painting pictures for 
their edification. At 
least, that was the ex- 
cuse I gave out. I’m 
sure that I got much 
more fun out of what 
I painted than they 
did. 


I did a series, first, 
of illustrations of the 
fairy stories we used 
to read them, each 
with the figures of the 
two youngsters worked 
into the picture. From 
these paintings I 
evolved what may be 
a new form of art 
[not Art, but “art” — 
(???)], that is, 
paintings in relief ac- 
companied by sticking 
objects onto the canvas 
to be painted into the general picture. Among the 
stories I wanted to illustrate was “How the Elephant 
Got His Trunk.” One of the toys that was knocking 
around the combination nursery-studio was an old 
battered toy elephant on wheels. Papier maché. 
Most of the trunk gone. Generally the worse for 
wear. I split him down lengthwise through the 
middle. One half I stuck on one canvas, and the 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE TINDER BOX” 


The eyes of the guardian dog, “bigger than saucers and 
windmills,” give the soldier pause 


other half—going in the opposite direction—on an- 
other. That short broken trunk did excellently for 
one picture; for the other I had to carve out of 
wood a long, gorgeous waving trunk. Then with 
the addition to each canvas of a brilliant sun over 
a hot desert, with the ‘fever trees’ all hedging about 
the shores of the ‘great, grey-green, greasy Limpopo 
River’ and the ‘Bi-colored Python Rock-Snake’ in 
one corner, I had the Elephant’s Child going out 
to find what the crocodile had for dinner (or was 
it supper?) when his trunk was ‘no longer than a 
boot’ and coming back 
a fine long trunk 
after his encounter 

with the crocodile. 


Sticking the parts of 
the elephant onto the 
canvas suggested an 
idea for carrying out 
the plan of having the 
kids in each picture. 
For the first one, I 
whittled small figures 
out of wood, one to 
ride on the elephant’s 
head and the other to 
stand on his _ back, 
stuck them in_ place 
and painted them. The 
whittling with my jack- 
knife was such fun 
that for the next one 
I got some real wood 
cutting tools and was 
able to do much 
better with the 
figures. A 
second and 


more important result was that I found out 
what great sport wood cutting is. . Result No. 
3: I have spent more money than I should on tools. 
On tools that I find I can’t use nearly as well as 
I want to!” 

Yes, Mr. Baker; that is the bitter-sweet of hob- 
bies. Baby has to do without a new pair of shoes 
so that daddy’s hobby-horse may be shod. However, 


if 
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your family got something in exchange—the walls 
of a nursery covered with a fascinating wonderland. 
To visualize it let’s reach to the book-shelf for 
“Dream Days” and the chapter called “Its Walls 
were as of Jasper”: “Meadowland came first, set 
with flowers, blue and red, like gems. Then a white 
road ran, with wilful, uncalled-for loops, up a 
steep, conical hill, crowned with towers, bastioned 
walls, and belfries; and down the road the little 
knights came riding, two and two. The hill on one 


THE ELEPHANT CHILD, FEVER TREES, THE PYTHON AND OTHERS 


and all the rest of the stuff that comes off the ways 
with her, the hull red-lead in color. Meaningless 
without man’s fashioning and titavating. Like 
the lad in “Dream Days,” our artist wants to know 
—perhaps, also, pretend to be—the people behind 
the jasper walls, or up in that crow’s nest. Like 
the lad he is impatient with the merely sentimental. 
A scene flashes with beauty only when man’s oc- 
cupancy is implicit in it. His canvases are there- 
fore mostly of the things around towns and cities. 
“But,” he says, “in bowing my thanks to industry 


Another of Mr. Baker’s paintings is reproduced on page 42. 


side descended to water, tranquil, far-reaching, and 
blue; and a very curly ship lay at anchor, with one 
mast having a sort of crow’s nest at the top of it.” 
And this about the hero of this delectable country: 
“His armor was just the sort I wanted myself— 
scalloped and fluted and shimmering and spotless; 
and, though he was but a boy by his beardless face 
and golden hair, the shattered spear-shaft in his 
grasp proclaimed him a genuine fighter and fresh 
from such agreeable work.” 

There will always be the human touch in Roy 
Baker’s painting. If not a knight fresh from agree- 
able work, then a ship that has been newly 
launched at La Ciotat, still festooned with man’s 
great ropes and cables, scaffolding, painting stages 


for the lovely things it has given me to paint, I 
don’t want to pass over my first loves, the fairy 
tales. I do not think that there is any kind of 
painting that is quite as valuable as the fantastic, 
not only for practice in handling of pigment but 


-also in loosening up the painter’s mind and stirring 


his imagination, by far the most important things 
to him.” 

Here, then, is a consular hobby which is much 
more than that. The consul-artist speaks: “No 
matter where I might be sent on this world’s sur- 
face I would be sure to find interesting things, and 
so long as I could wiggle a finger could get a lot 
of fun out of painting them.” And that’s a fine 
thought! 
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The Inter American Highway in Mexico 


By Wituiam R. Manninc, Department of State 


GOOD automobile road is soon to reach from 

the United States border to Mexico City, the 
heart of a most interesting country. Accessible 
hitherto only by less convenient or more expensive 
means, the country, and especially its capital city, 
have been well worth going to see. When one is 
able to drive all the way there from his own front 
door in his own automobile, who will be able to 
resist the desire to see that fascinating country, espe- 
cially its beautiful capital, environed by the unique 
Valley of Mexico? 

Did you ever see an old-fashioned cherry pie— 
not the kind you buy from the bakery, but the kind 
your mother used to bake in a deep pie pan with 
the crust pinched up around the edge in a row of 
high peaks and a large red spot in the middle of 
the top crust where the juice had oozed out, mak- 


ing your mouth water and your jaws ache? If 
so, you can partially appreciate the shape of the 
Valley of Mexico. The red spot corresponds to the 
part covered by the city; the top crust represents 
the surrounding, nearly level, valley; and _ the 
crumpled edge is like the continuous rim of high 
mountains surrounding the valley and terminating 
the view in every direction. Within the rim is the 
Federal District, which corresponds to the District 
of Columbia in the United States. 

The center of the old city is the great open square 
called the Zocalo. Its grass-covered park is about 
six hundred feet square, and the asphalt streets on 
each side are more than a hundred feet wide. On 
its north side the national cathedral, which took 
nearly a century in building and was completed 
two and a half centuries ago, stands on the site of 


“EL ARENAL” AT KILOMETER 112 ON THE MEXICO CITY-LAREDO HIGHWAY 


Photo Courtesy of Comision Nacional de Caminos, Mexico City 
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the teocalli, or Aztec 
temple, on which the 
first Spaniards saw 
the smoking remains 
of human sacrifices. 
On the east side is 
the National Palace, 
partly constructed by 
Cortes, standing on 
the site of the palace 
occupied by Mocte- 
zuma as his _head- 
quarters when the 
Spanish conqueror 
arrived. It now con- 
tains the offices of 
the President and 
several administrative officers. Parallel streets 
about half a mile long connect the Zocalo with the 
Alameda, a larger and more beautiful park in the 
heart of the more modern city. Not far from the 
Alameda begins the Paseo de la Reforma, the most 
beautiful drive in the country, unsurpassed in or- 
nateness by any boulevard on the continent. At its 
eastern end is the entrance to the city; at the op- 
posite end is Chapultepec Palace perched on the 
rocks nearly two hundred feet above the city. It 
has been the out-of-town residence of the chief 
executives of Mexico from the time of Moctezuma 
to the present. 

Near the city, almost a part of it, is the pictur- 
esque suburb Xochimilco, where one goes to see the 
so-called floating gardens and the fairy-like canals 
which separate these small rectangular elevated 
portions of a former swamp, on which are growr 
vegetables, fruits and flowers for the wonderful 
markets of the capital. Only a few hours’ drive 
from the capital are many other interesting cities, 
some of which were nearly a century old, even as 
European settlements, 
when the Pilgrims 
landed in New Eng- 
land or even when 
the first English col- 
ony in the United 
States, at Jamestown, 
Virginia, was found- 
ed. Within a short 
distance also are the 
pyramids and other 
structures built by 
the Aztecs, or earlier : 
peoples which they 
displaced, long 
fore the Spanish 


AMERICAN EMBASSY RESIDENCE, MEXICO CITY 


conquerors arrived. 
When the Secretary 
of State announced 
to the press last sum- 
-mer that Congress 
had “appropriated 
$1,000,000 to enable 
the United States to 
cooperate with the 
several Governments, 
members of the Pan 
American Union,” in 
the “construction of 
the proposed Inter 
American Highway, 
and in addition had 
authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to expend not more than $75,- 
000 to provide for the continuation of the coopera- 
tive reconnaissance surveys,” he stated: “I am 
informed that marked progress is being made 
towards the completion of the Mexican sections of 
the highway which will eventually provide inter- 
communication by automobile between all the 
countries of the American continents;” and add- 
ed: “the importance of such a highway can 
scarcely be over-estimated. It should promote, 
through tourism, education and trade, a mu- 
tual understanding and neighborly feeling among 
the peoples and thereby benefit greatly all the 
countries concerned.” He also observed: “The 
Mexican sections of the great highway, the first 
actually to join the two countries, will have a deep 
significance beyond their practical and obvious 
benefit. They will open to motor travel from this 
country one of the cradles of American history. 
By establishing direct routes they will make ac- 
cessible to our people historic sites which we share 
spiritually with the Mexican people as a part of 
our common heritage 
from the days of 
the exploration and 
settlement of both 
countries, lending a 
deeper meaning to 
imperishable ties.” 
As the Secretary 
intimated and as its 
name implies, ulti- 
mately this highway 
is to traverse all of 
the countries on the 
continents of North 
and South America. 
Such a concept is 
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THE PYRAMIDS ARE OF EASY ACCESS FROM 
MEXICO CITY 


Stuart E. Grummon 
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enough to stir the imagination even of a Peter Bell. 

The northern end of the Mexican portion of this 
highway is Nuevo Laredo, just across the Rio 
Grande from Laredo, Texas. The southern end is 
on the Suchiate river, the Mexican-Guatemalan 
boundary, near Tapachula. The southeastern end, 
it might more properly be called, since the trend 
of the highway from the capital of Mexico toward 
Central America is more eastward than southward, 
although between the capital and the United States 
the trend is nearly north and south. 

The northern terminus is reached by good ex- 
isting highways from nearly all portions of the 
United States, and by roads across this country 
from many portions of Canada. Even from far- 
away Fairbanks, Alaska, a continuous highway is 
‘projected through western Canada and the Pacific 
States of the United States, entering Mexico at 
Nogales, Arizona, and continuing through Guay- 
mas, Mazatlan, and Guadalajara to Mexico City, 
where this route—known usually as the Pan 
American Highway—is to join the Inter American 
and follow it to and through Central and South 
America. The United States portion of this far 
western route also has good existing highways; 
but only relatively short stretches of the Canadian 
and Mexican portions have yet been cémpleted, al- 
though nearly all of it has been actually traveled 
over by automobiles. The Laredo end of the Inter 
American Highway is, of course, now reached by ex- 
isting automobile roads from the western states of 
the United States. 

The total length of the Mexican section of the 
Inter American Highway is about 1,640 miles, of 
which the portion north of the capital is about 765 
miles long and that southeast is about 875 miles. 
Of the latter part, somewhat less than half—that 
nearest the capital—was reported some months ago 
to be passable for automobiles, a little less than half 
of this passable part being in good condition; and 
most of the remainder had been located or sur- 
veyed, some of it having unimproved cart roads; 
but about two hundred miles had no road at all 
and some of this stretch had not yet been surveyed. 
However, in April, 1934, announcement was made 
that during the current year 600,000 pesos would 
be spent toward good roads in Chiapas, the south- 
easternmost State, hitherto the least advanced in 
this respect along the route of this highway. The 
State and the Nation were each to contribute half 
of this amount; and four-fifths of the total was to 
be spent on the Inter American Highway. The 
portion north of Mexico City is, however, nearing 
completion, so far at least as grading is concerned. 
Nearly all of it is also surfaced with gravel or 
crushed stone and most of the surfaced portion has 
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an oiled or tarviated finish, carefully applied. 

International efforts to realize the Inter Ameri- 
can Highway ideal began more than a decade ago 
and have been stimulated by many successive con- 
ferences. At Santiago, Chile, in 1923, a resolution 


-was adopted by the Fifth International Confer- 


ence of American States calling for the early con- 
vening of a Pan American Highway Conference to 
develop a program for the construction of automo- 
bile highways within and between the various 
American countries. The Pan American Highway 
Education Board was created to foster the idea; 
and in 1924, under its auspices, representatives of 
the Latin American countries inspected the highway 
systems of many of the States of the United States. 
In 1925, the first Pan American Congress of High- 
ways, convened at Buenos Aires, recommended 
“the rapid and urgent development of continental 
highways.” Early in 1928, the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, meeting at 
Habana, recommended “a road of longitudinal 
communication across the continents” with 
branches connecting the various countries; and re- 
solved “to give its full approval to the initiative 
for the building of an Inter American Highway.” 
The delegates of the United States, reporting after 
their return from the Second Pan American High- 
way Conference, which met at Rio de Janeiro in 
1929, referred to “a deep-seated desire on the part 
of the people and their leaders in all countries, 
from Canada to Tierra del Fuego, to see more inti- 
mate contact brought about among the nations 
through international roads,” declared that “the 
peoples of North, South, and Central America .. . 
are urging their Governments forward to new ef- 
forts to provide these essential means of communi- 
cation,” and recommended that the United States 
“make available to the other countries the results 
of highway research, investigation, and experience 
in this country” and otherwise cooperate in the 
construction of “a highway from Texas to Panama.” 
In consequence of the previous invitation of the 
Government of Panama, and in accordance with 
the instructions of their respective Governments, 
the delegations of the United States and the five 
Central American countries and Panama, returning 
from Rio de Janeiro, attended a special conference 
at Panama City in October, 1929, to consider and, 
if possible, provide for the early completion of the 
portion of the projected Inter American Highway 
extending from the southern border of the United 
States to the Panama Canal. (The Mexican Govern- 
ment had indicated that it was already building 
such a road through Mexico and would continue 
work thereon, so did not send delegates.) This 
conference resolved, in addition to other matters, 
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“to recommend to the Governments of the Repub- 
lics of Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Salvador, Mexico and the United States of America 
that they cooperate” in an endeavor to complete a 
highway within five years from the border of the 
United States to the Panama Canal. . 
And your Uncle Sam has shown readiness to do 
his part, besides providing the necessary roads with- 
in his own borders and in addition to what he had 
said and done through his delegations to these con- 
ferences. In his annual messages to Congress in 
1927 and 1928, the President recommended that the 
Government of this country take steps to cooperate 
in the contemplated project; and in May of the 
latter year a Joint Resolution of Congress de- 
clared that this 
Government 
“should mani- 
fest the utmost 
interest in the 
purposes of the 
aforesaid reso- 
lution,” that is 
of the confer- 
ence at Habana, 
mentioned 
above, and re- 
quested the 
President “to 
direct the sev- 
eral agencies of 
the Govern- 
ment, and they 
are hereby au- 
thorized, to lend 
such coopera- 
tion and_assis- 
tance as may be 
feasible and ap- 
propriate.” By an Act of Congress, approved by the 
President on March 26, 1930, the sum of $50,000 
was appropriated to enable the Secretary of State to 
cooperate with the several Governments’ members of 
the Pan American Union in reconnaissance surveys 
to determine the best route of the proposed Inter 
American Highway. This cooperation, according 
to the appropriation Act, and also an enabling 
resolution adopted a year earlier, was to be made 
available by the Secretary of State to other inter- 
ested Governments which should signify a desire, 
through the Pan American Union, to have this Gov- 
ernment’s assistance. Highway engineers of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads were sent to 
Panama in June, 1930, and the chiefs of the Diplo- 
matic Missions of the United States at the capitals 
of the seven countries between the United States 
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border and the Panama Canal were instructed to in- 
form the appropriate authorities of those countries 
that these engineers were ready to make available 
this Government’s assistance to such other Govern- 
ments as should request it, in accord with the leg- 
islation referred to above. 

In responding to our Embassy’s note on the 
subject, the Mexican Foreign Office expressed “ap- 
preciation of the courteous offer;” but it respect- 
fully declined the offered assistance since, it de- 
clared, that Government’s “National Commission 
of Highways has made and is continuing to make 
the necessary studies and perform the necessary 
work” on that country’s portion of the Inter Ameri- 
can Highway. The Foreign Office indicated, how- 
ever, the north- 
ern and south- 
ern termini of 
the Mexican 
section, as_ it 
had been asked 
to do in case 
Mexico should 
not choose to 
avail itself of 
this country’s 
assistance. 

The Mexican 
authorities have 
made _ excellent 
progress. It 
was reported in 
November, 
1932, that the 
Mexican Nation- 
al highway au- 
thorities were 
continuing ac- 
tively to  pro- 
mote the three most important roads, the first, to 
Laredo, the second, to Acapulco, and the third, to 
Nogales, but were spending more on the first than 
on both of the others, although the second had long 
been open and passable. At the end of August, 
1933, although the route had been open to through 
traffic and repeatedly traveled, it was still consid- 
ered somewhat dangerous to undertake the trip in 
the rainy season over the Laredo-Mexico City 
highway. 

In February, 1934, there was a Mexican inter- 
nal 20,000,000 peso bond issue for the comple- 
tion of, primarily, the highway last mentioned, 
and, secondarily, others. Our Consul General at 
the capital reported early in July, 1934, that this 
highway had been entirely closed to traffic, since 

(Continued to page 57) 
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The City 


By Wituram P. Cocuran, Jr., Vice Consul, 
Mexico City 


ERHAPS New York isn’t America, but 
New York is always the same. 

Post- (we hope) depression times; a new 
administration in Washington and a New 
Deal throughout the country; the new re- 
ligion of cellophane; a return to “gentleman 
farming ;” travelers’ tales of all these things 
had made us wonder if we would find our 
country visibly changed after three years in 
the field. 

“Well, at least the skyline is still there,” 
we thought gratefully as we entered the har- 
bor; and as we drove away from the docks 
we knew that the strident modern symphony 
that is New York’s traffic had not varied its 
unmelodious and strangely rhythmic theme. 
The same fine old stores were on Fifth Ave- 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Within a City 


nue, the same curious, bustling exhilaration 
was in the air and in the crowds, the same 
double-decked buses were threading their 
topheavy way up the streets. Most comfort- 
ingly, New York was the same. 

And then, suddenly, at 50th Street, we 
felt overpowered by a mass of buildings, 
unremembered buildings. One soared seven- 
ty stories into the air and at its feet lay 
others in the same style covering three city 
blocks. Facing us on Fifth Avenue were 
the British Empire Building and La Maison 
Francaise, with the Palazzo d'Italia and a 
companion structure being built. Ah, so 
this was Rockefeller Center—a great vision 
realized! 

We went that night to the Music Hall, the 
largest and most completely equipped thea- 
tre in the world (seating 6,000), entirely 


Wurtz Brothers 


The towering structure is the R C A building, said to be the largest office building in the world in point of gross floor 
area. In the foreground, left, is the Maison Francaise; to the right is the British Empire Building. 
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modern in every way, the latest thing in luxury and 
comfort. The screen and the acoustics are clear and 
undistorted from any seat and we found it exciting 
to see a properly trained chorus once more, the 
“Rockettes,” who dance as one, precision itself. 


The next day, I met Mr. J. K. Hyatt, who es- 
corts members of the Foreign Service through the 
Center. He offered to show us the building, includ- 
ing a visit back-stage while the show was in prog- 
ress. We accepted with alacrity, and that evening 
we listened to his enthusiastic superlatives. The 
Center covers twelve acres in the heart of New York 
City, and is the largest single construction enter- 
prise ever undertaken by private capital. A special 
Act of Congress provides for the importation of 
merchandise for exhibition in the Center without 
prepayment of duty. There are special display 
rooms and a bonded warehouse. It is to acquaint 
the Foreign Service, and through it foreign busi- 
ness men, with these unusual facilities, that Mr. 
Hyatt has been designated to accompany you. Ac- 
ceptance of this courtesy will enable you to see 
parts of the building not open to regular visitors. 


Our first stop was the spotlight room of the huge 
Music Hall theatre, at the top of the great prosce- 
nium arch, where we looked directly down on the 
stage show. We climbed through the rafters to 
get there. Except for the heat, it was like a trip 
through the engine room of a battleship, with lad- 
ders and pipes and cat-walks—but it was worth it. 

We went back-stage and saw the stage elevators. 
The stage receives its scenery and equipment at 
three vertical levels; three floors stored with “flats” 
and “drops” and properties of all kinds. It is also 
divided horizontally into three sections, each of 
which can be operated separately, if desired, to 
fourteen feet above the stage level. The central 


OBSERVATION ROOF OF THE 


70-STORY R C A BUILDING 
Visitors look down on a Magic Carpet, Fifty Miles Square, of Skyscrapers, Rivers, Ocean and Countryside. 


section of course has a turntable. The orchestra 
pit also rises, and can even be moved bodily back 
across the stage. Best remembered of all the won- 
ders was the Animal Room, where the beasts used 
in the shows are kept when off stage — a room 
specially designed, tiled and ventilated for their use. 


We went to the NBC studios, the largest and most 
modern of all, with thirty-five separate studios. 
There are no exterior windows and the walls, ceil- 
ings and even the floors are “floating”—suspended 
and insulated from the building itself. The broad- 
cast rooms are most impressive. Acoustical effects 
can be varied by means of sliding wall panels. 
There are, of course, no echoes, and it was weird to 
talk without them, and to hear no street or other 
sounds in as noisy a city as New York. The phrase, 
“the silence of the tomb,” took on a new, eerie 
meaning. 

At one end of the studio is the control room, with 
its complicated electrical switch panels. The op- 
erator can see what goes on in the studio through 
sound-proof glass. He can hear only through a 
loudspeaker connected with the microphone and of 
course cannot talk to the performers at all. His 
communications are by means of hand signals. 

On the sixty-fifth floor, there are two restaurants. 
One is used for the swank luncheon club and at 
night for dancing, with four Hawaiians (the real 
thing, not Joe Cook’s famous imitation). The other 
is the celebrated Rainbow Room, almost the only 
cabaret in New York where evening clothes are still 
required. It takes its name from the color organ 
and the superb lighting arrangements. Here we 
heard Lucienne Boyer, the toast of New York, sing 
the songs she has made famous, including “Parlez- 
moi d’amour.” It is an all-time thrill to sit in the 

(Continued to page 52) 
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Training the Memory 


By Tuomas D. Bowman, Consul General, Mexico City 


OR years I entertained the conviction that I had 

a hopelessly poor memory. One evening, while 
waiting for my good wife to finish her toilet pre- 
paratory to spending the evening with friends, I 
picked up a magazine to while away the time. After 
having read all of the feature stories and half of 
the fiction I turned to the advertisements and my 
attention was attracted to the assertions of a mar- 
velous individual who could meet a man after sev- 
eral years and recall his name, his address, the size 
of his shoes and his handicap at the golf club out 
in Keokuk, Iowa. 

This memory marvel explained that his accom- 
plishment was not so difficult as it appeared to be; 
that by steady application for a few minutes each 
day to his memory training method, the cost of 
which was nominal, any normal individual could 
master his technique. I also learned that, con- 
trary to the conviction of my wife as well as my- 
self, I did not have a faulty memory; that on the 
contrary I possessed a first class, six cylinder, self 
starting memory capable of taking all hills on high 
without overheating; that the only trouble with it 
was a cold engine and faulty steering; that if I 
warmed up the engine and watched all the sign 
posts and traffic signals carefully I could soon im- 
prove my memory until I could recognize my cred- 
itors across the street. 


I lost no time in filling out the little blank form 
in the lower corner of the advertisement and for- 
warded a check for the initial payment. When the 
little bundle of paper back books arrived I ex- 
perienced a thrill of excitement and sat up until 
very early in the morning, reading them through at 
one sitting. 

The system of training the memory was astonish- 


ingly easy. All one had to do to fix a name or 


errand in the mind was to conjure up some asso- 
ciated idea, common to every day experience, which 
would enable one to recall the particular name to 
mind immediately. 

The next morning I arose full of enthusiasm for 
the new memory course and determined to put it 
into practice at once. Consequently when my wife 
asked me to be sure to bring home some soap I ap- 
plied my new system somewhat after this line of 
reasoning: Soap; used for washing; for bath; think 
of bath, a warm shower, plenty of rich, creamy 
lather; then a rinse under a cold gush of stinging 
water. I thought this convenient association of ideas 
very fortunate, as I am very particular about my 
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morning shower and can dwell upon it with plea- 
sure. 

I walked down the street revelling in the pleas- 
ant nature of the thought process inspired by the 
simple errand given me by my wife. Instead of 
carrying a sub-conscious burden of worry over the 
possibilities of my being able to remember what 
has been asked of me, I glowed with the delightful 
assurance that by remembering the delights of my 
morning shower I could thus fulfill my obligation 
without fail. 

My first caller that morning was a large, pom- 
pous gentleman who announced that he was George 
S. Clay of New York. He said it in a manner to 
infer that he was the George S. Clay. The impres- 
siveness of his general bearing led me to presume 
that he was a person of no little importance and I 
determined I would not, as I have so often done to’ 
my embarrassment, forget his name and have to ask 
him to repeat it the next time we met. 

So again I applied, with singular pleasure, my 
new memory system. Clay; mud; gets on my shoes 
and is thrown upon my clothing by passing motor 
vehicles. I have always been particularly fastidious 
about my shoes and nothing annoys me more than 
to have them soiled, which accounts for my aversion 
to the rainy season, although I usually wear rub- 
bers at that time of the year. 

I turned to my work, fully satisfied with my suc- 
cess in associating my caller’s name with an idea 
easy to recall. 

At five o’clock I closed my desk and started for 
home. I was so absorbed in going over in my 
mind various illuminating paragraphs of the new 
memory course that I had read the night before, 
and which were still fresh in my mind, that I for- 
got the errand my wife had entrusted to me until I 
had walked several blocks. I was recalled to it by 
a drop of rain upon my face. I looked up to dis- 
cover the the clouds heavily massed overhead and 
knew that a shower was imminent. 

“Shower,” I exclaimed, “oh yes, that reminds me 
of the errand my wife gave me. Now let’s see, what 
was it?” 

Unfortunately all I could remember of my post- 
breakfast reflections was “shower.” The object of 
my errand was certainly associated with a shower, 
but what was it? The preliminary patter of the 
rain upon my hat suggested an umbrella, although 
we had several umbrellas in the house. But it must 
have been an umbrella, and in any event I had 

(Continued to page 51) 
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THE IMPERIAL PALACE SEEN THROUGH THE NGO-MON GATE, HUE, ANAM 


N the banks of the indolent River By W. Everett Scorren, 
-Vice Consul, Palermo 


of Perfumes, overhung by lilac 
and flame-tree, where it slips from 
among the pine-clad hills to mingle shortly with 
the greenish waters of the China Sea, stands 
the imperial city of Hué. When the powerful 


' Nguyén family, whose descendants are now the 


ruling dynasty of Anam, chose in 1635 this spot as 
the seat of government of the surrounding feudal 
fief, it was already the site of a fortified city of an- 
cient Champa, the land of the Chams, an Indone- 
sian race, and had been their chief bulwark against 
incursions of the Chinese. Chinese history makes 
mention of a number of assaults that were made 
upon it with varying success. Long before, as early 
as 111 B. C., the latter had set up here a provincial 
government, which endured until they were driven 
out by the Chams in 248 A. D. The Chams in turn 
were expelled by the Anamese in 1312 A. D. 

Of the old Anamese city little remains except for 


portions of the unofficial town outside 
the walls and a few scattered temples. 
Today the imperial Red City is en- 
closed by endless dingy brown ramparts, flanked by 
innumerable crumbling bastions, and the stagnant 
moat dappled with lily pads. This citadel, six miles 
in circumference, was laid out after the best prin- 
ciples of Vauban by the French officers whose occi- 
dental military art had set upon the throne Gia- 
Long, the first emperor of the present line, paving 
the way for the Protectorate. 

The history of Gia-Long is bound up with that 
of an heroic missionary bishop, Pigneau de Be- 
haine, who saw in aiding him against the rebellious 
Tay-Son a means of both advancing the faith 
and obtaining a foothold for France in Indo- 
china to compensate for the loss of India. When 
the fortunes of Gia-Long were at their lowest ebb 
and he was on the point of being driven from 
his last stronghold in the swamps of lower Cochin- 


. china, the bishop set out with the young Prince 
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Cliche Gouvernement General Indochine 


HIGH MANDARINS IN CEREMONIAL COSTUME 


Canh, for the court of Louis XVI to obtain the 
aid of that monarch. The unfortunate little prince, 
with his exotic costume and oriental manner, be- 
came the talk of the Paris salons. 

As a result Pigneau de Behaine was able to se- 
cure an audience with the king, full powers to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of alliance, and the promise of 
troops and munitions from the forces at Pondi- 
cherry. Outwitting the governor of that place, 
who was involved in a court intrigue to defeat 
the project, the bishop obtained there the volun- 
tary services of a number of officers at a loose 
end—soldiers of fortune—and a quantity of war 
material. These made it possible for Gia-Long 
to regain his patrimony and found the Empire 
of Anam. 

Gia-Long and his more or less illustrious 
descendants lie, surrounded by their immolated 
wives and slaves, in sumptuous tombs built un- 
der their own direction and the scene of many 
a pleasant party in their declining years. And 
today the young emperor, Bao-Dai, bred in the 
schools of France, wise in the ways of Paris, 
sits in the gilded throne room before the tap- 
estry on which writhes the ancient dragon of 
Anam to receive the homage of his courtiers 
or prostrates himself before the altars of his 
exalted ancestors. A new wind of modern effi- 
ciency and reform is sweeping through the corri- 
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dors of government, to which the councillors 
needs must trim their sails or retire to their es- 
tates. Still the shrines and palaces within the for- 
bidden precincts of the citadel are eternally red- 
olent of forgotten intrigue, haunted by the shades 
of learned mandarins, stiff of brocade and stiffer 
etiquette. Still the grace and bearing of the sloe- 
eyed lasses of this sleepy capital are ever reminis- 
cent of the imprisoned ladies of the harem of other 
days. 

Let us wander back a hundred years from the 
crowning of Bao-Dai in 1932 to the reign of Minh- 
Mang, son of Gia-Long. This was a reign of reac- 
tion in the court against the influence acquired by 
the doughty gentlemen of Louis XVI who had 
taught his father the use of big guns and to be- 
siege a fortress as well as build one. Foreigners 
were the object of suspicion. The frontiers were 
closed. Missionaries and converts were being per- 
secuted. 

Few Americans know that the first diplomatic 
mission of the United States to the Far East was 
sent out, not to China, but to Anam. In 1832 Ed- 
mund Roberts, a New England shipowner who had 
traveled extensively in the Orient, was selected by 
President Jackson to proceed to Anam, Siam, and 
Muscat to negotiate treaties. He set out in the 


U. S. S. Peacock provided with autographed let- 
ters from the President to the sovereigns of these 
countries, and, after touching at Manila and mak- 
ing a short stay at Canton, he arrived at length 
off the coast of Anam. 

Here, according to Latané in his “History of 
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American Foreign Policy,” obstacles were placed 
in the way of his efforts to reach the higher offi- 
cials, and “. . . . in order to impress them with 
his importance Mr. Roberts resorted to the device 
of adding to his name by way of titles the names 
of the counties in his native state of New Hamp- 
shire, and was proceeding with the names of towns, 
mountains and rivers, when the agents, telling him 
that it would not do to append more titles than the 
provincial governor possessed, consented to bear 
his letter to that functionary.” 

No less impressed by the resourcefulness of this 
amateur diplomat than were the mandarins of Phu- 
Yén and having occasion to visit Hué, the “Won- 
derful Capital,” the writer determined to unearth 
the traces—if any could be discovered—of his mis- 
sion. With the kind assistance of M. Sogny, chief 
of the Surété and a moving spirit in the local his- 
torical society Les Amis du Vieux Hué, it was pos- 
sible to obtain access to the royal archives. After 
not a little research on the part of the scholarly 
custodians there were found and transcribed in the 
Chinese character portions of the annals of the 
kingdom dealing with the visit of the Peacock. 
There was found likewise an account of the subse- 
quent visit of another American war vessel in the 
year 1836. Of Roberts’ remarkable series of titles 
no mention is made, and, as appears from the text 
translated below, the letter from President Jack- 
son was never brought to the throne. But the 
quaint attitude of the courtiers and their royal mas- 
ter toward the barbarians from the Occident, char- 
acteristic of the suspicion encountered by the west- 
ern nations in their early dealings with the coun- 
tries of the Far East, is instructive. In this modern 
day the more thoughtful subjects of Bao-Dai, al- 
ready covertly looking to the example of another 
oriental empire, could well reflect on what might 
have resulted from the mission of Edmund Rob- 
erts had the court been more . . . hospitably in- 
clined. 


But let us hear rather the words of the royal 
chroniclers: 

“Winter; the 11th Month of the 13th Year of 
Minh-Mang!. 

“The President of the Republic Nha-D-Ly?, sit- 
uated on the Atlantic Ocean and known also under 


the appellations of Hoa-Ky*, Ma-Ly-Can*, or Tan- 
Anh-Cat-Ly®, has sent his subjects, Master Nghia- 
Duc-Mon-La-Ba® and Captain Duc-Giai-Tam-Da’, 
and their followers into our country bearing a let- 
ter expressing the desire to enter into relations 
with us. Their ship was anchored at Vung-Lam, 
a port of Phu-Yén. Our government ordered the 
Vién-Ngoai®, Nguyén-tri-Phuong, and the Tu-Vu%, 
Ly-van-Phuc, to join company with the mandarins 
of the said province, go aboard the ship, and there 
give a banquet of welcome. 

“Questioned concerning the object of their voy- 
age, these foreigners answered that their intention 
was to create good commercial relations. Their 
words were filled with deference and courtesy. But 
after their letter had been translated it became ap- 
parent that it contained numerous expressions lack- 
ing in logic. An Imperial Edict then was issued, 
couched in the following terms: 

“Tt would be superfluous to cause the letter in question 
to be brought to the Throne. For as concerns this letter 
the envoys Nguyén-tri-Phuong and Ly-van-Phuc are au- 
thorized to assume the quality of officials of the service 


of Thuong-Bac”™ that they may reply succinctly to the Ameri- 
cans in this wise: 


Your nation asks to enter into commercial relations 
with us. It is our immutable decision that no opposition 
shall be made thereto. But in return you must conform 
strictly to the rules which are already in effect in our 
country governing the matter. Henceforth upon arriv- 
ing in our territory your ships shall anchor in the road- 
stead of the bay of Tra-Son within view of the port of 
Da-Nang™. However you will not be permitted to con- 
struct buildings in order to establish yourselves on land. 
If you conduct yourselves otherwise, you will exceed the 
limits provided by law. 


And after having received this response, they shall have 
leave to go.’” 

Follows the account of the second visit. 
name of the vessel is not given’. 

“Summer: the 4th Month of the 17th Year of 
Minh-Mang’*. 

“An American man-of-war anchored in the bay 
of Tra-Son, the port of Tourane, province of 
Quang-Nam. Its officers made known that they had 
a letter to present from their country requesting 
the opening of relations and asked to be intro- 
duced into the presence of the Emperor. The man- 
darins of that province brought the matter to the 

(Continued to page 45) 
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Muscat, Bombay, Colombo and Batavia. Having accomplished his mission 
to Siam, Roberts sailed on April 20, 1836, for Cochinchina. He had elab- 
orate instructions dated March 20, 1835, to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with Cochinchina and a similar treaty with Japan. The 
fact that Roberts did not conduct negotiations with Cochinchina on this oc- 
easion was due to the illness which had overtaken him while in Siam. 
Commodore Kennedy, reporting to the Secretary of State the fact that 


Mr. Roberts’ severe illness, nothing could be 
sailed for this port on the 2Ist of May. 

A summary account of the second mission of Edmund Roberts to the 
Far East is in Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States 
of America, III, 780-786 Footnote No. 12 was kindly furnished by 
Mr. Hunter Miller.) 

13May, 1836. 


| 
z Mr. Roberts had died on June 12, 1836, at Macao, wrote ; Canton: 
We were detained eight days at Turon (Tourane) Bay, but owing to 
10Foreign trade. 
11Tourane. 
12The vessel was the U. S. Sloop of War ‘‘Peacock,’’ Commodore E. P. 
Kennedy, U. 8S. N. Edmund Roberts, on his second mission to the Far 
i East, sailed from New York on April 23, 1835, as a passenger on the 
*“‘Peacock."” He proceeded to Siam by way of Rio de Janeiro, Zanzibar, _ 
|_| 


Cauldwell’s Thackara 


PORTRAIT of Alexander M. Thackara, Ameri- 
can Consul General, Retired, by Leslie G. 
Cauldwell, a cousin of his son-in-law, has been pre- 
sented to the United States Government and will be 
permanently hung in the office of the American Con- 
sul General in Paris, France. The donors were Mr. 
Thackara’s three children, Mrs. Frederic Cauldwell 
(neé Eleanor Sherman Thackara), Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Thackara of 
Boston, and Wil- 
liam Tecumseh 
Sherman Thackara. 
As everyone 
knows, Mr. Thack- 
ara served as Ameri- 
can Consul General 
at Paris for a num- 
ber of years and dis- 
tinguished himself 
particularly for his 
work during the 
World War. In this 
relation, General 
John J. Pershing re- 
cently said to him: 
“You are as much 
a war veteran as we 
are.” 


One of the most 
pleasant of the Serv- 
ice traditions is that 
the staff of the Paris 
office under Mr. 
Thackara was or- 
— as that of a 

attleship, in keep- 
ing with his earlier 
experience. That 
this policy was suc- 
cessful is demon- 
strated by the loyal- 
ty and affection he 
inspired and his 
own courage and devotion to duty throughout the 
trying years of the War. 

Official acceptance of the portrait took place at 
the American Hospital, Paris, in connection with 
other ceremonies honoring Mr. Thackara which 
have been duly recorded in the press. In addition 
to Ambassador Jesse Isidor Straus and General 
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Pershing, those present included Consul General 
Leo J. Keena, who presided, and the following 
members of the staff of the Consulate General who 
were associated with Mr. Thackara in Paris: Consul 
Charles L. DeVault, Vice Consul Paul C. Betts, Vice 
Consul David H. Slawson, Vice Consul John R. 
Wood, George L. Light, John Baker, Nicholas Gole- 
jewski, Alexander Ignatieff, Miss Lydia Perret, Miss 
Renée Brayer, Miss 
Marie Rose Courant, 
Mrs. Marie Teresa 
Hauteur, Mrs. Ger- 
maine Debon and 


Miss Sylvia Baud. 
Among Mr. Thack- 


ara’s friends who 
came to congratulate 
him were Donald 
Harper, Laurence 
V. Benet, Louis V. 
Twyefirt, Charles 
G. Loeb, Dean Fred- 
erick W. Beekman, 
Dr. Clement Mare- 
chal, Leslie G. 
Cauldwell, painter 
of the portrait, Wal- 
ter B. Holden, Dr. 
J. L. McElroy, 
Colonel Phillippe 
Bunau-Varilla and 
A. T. Kemp. 
Alexander M. 
Thackara was born 
in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 24, 1848. 
He was graduated 
from the United 
States Naval Acad- 
Portrait by Leslie Cauldwell emy in 1869 and 
served in the Navy 
until 1882, from 
which he resigned to take charge of a manufac- 
turing company. On April 1, 1897, he was ap- 
pointed Consul at Havre; from there he went to Ber- 
lin as Consul General, on March 13, 1905, where 
he served until September 18, 1913, when he was 
appointed Consul General at Paris. Mr. Thackara 
remained in Paris until his retirement in July, 1924. 
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The Old Clock Goes “Foreign Service” 


By Horatio T. Moorrs, Consul, Toronto 


O ME at least, this old clock is different. It 

always has been different as I think back. Its 
tick is subdued, restful, patient and mellow after 
nearly 70 years of service. Below its Gothic peak 
of brittle veneered wood is a dial, and across that 
yellow surface two frail hands have swept unceas- 
ingly, around and around, pushed on through two 
generations by a heart of coiled steel hidden there 
beneath that pale oval disk. 


Like most clocks, this one had two “hearts.” The 
smaller spring to the left that set off, with the whir 
of a startled partridge, the leaden hammer that rose 
and fell decorously upon a flat wire to mark the 
hours and half-hours. Thirty years ago its tone 
had been as true and melodious as any chronometer 
of that day could have been; there was no desire 
then to imitate the music of cathedral chimes or 
the booming of London’s Ben. Clocks of that era 
had but a single task to perform and required no 
pageantry to find ready buyers. 


As the years swept past, something that only 
Time can bring came to rest quietly within the 
clock—or was imprisoned by its turning cogs—to 
breathe only when those measured blows disturbed 
the tranquillity of a country home. A score of years 
followed and wore away a part of the old clock’s 
dignity and leisure. The wheels of the striking 
mechanism began to revolve faster and emitted 
slipping noises at intervals, while the voice that 
came to life under the falling hammer was no 
longer strong and confident but thin and wavering, 
like that of an old man. It still “worked,” how- 
ever, and there is always room for workers. 


Finally a greater change occurred. As if con- 
scious of the steady decline that was drawing its 
life-work to a close, the hammer of a sudden be- 
came agitated and as if propelled by some alien 
force rose and fell rapidly without stopping. On 
and on it went, as if striving frantically against im- 
pending time and exhaustion to round out, in a sort 
of swan song, and in one brief hour, the allotted 
tasks of months to come. Madder and madder was 
its beating and faster and faster spun the wheels 
within, until, at length, its striking ceased as sud- 
denly as it had begun. 

As the last harsh note died away, grandfather 
raised his grey head and peered in surprise through 
dusty lenses. Nothing quite like it had happened 
before; there had been no warning of so serious a 
breakdown, no indication of so demonstrative a 
protest bordering on revolt. And yet, though he 
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listened with satisfaction to the usual tick—the 
pulse of the stronger heart—and caught a glimpse 
of the swaying pendulum, he knew that its voice 
was definitely stilled. So he made no effort to have 
it repaired although repairs were possible. Jewel- 
ers didn’t like to bother with old clocks, but they 
would in a small town where there was no haste 
about such things and everybody knew his neigh- 
bor. And thus it came about that the clock, like 
Lear, with one side paralyzed and the other vibrat- 
ing to every urge of the power that drove it, 
seemed to turn a blind corner in its existence and 
carry on anew. 


After a few weeks no one seemed to remember 
much about the striking of the clock or particularly 
missed the even sounding of the hours. The “Acad- 
emy” bell always rang at noon when the young- 
sters were “let out,” and that sort of divided the 
daylight. So more years came and went and upon 
the death of grandfather the hired man wound the 
clock each night before going to bed, an old-fash- 
ioned kerosene lamp, turned low, in his hand. 

Through four years of a world war it ticked. 
Heard sorrowful news of young men who had left 
the village; heard the “Academy” bell ring out 
wildly as news of an armistice flashed across a 
nation. That night, as rockets careened in the air 
above the mill pond to die in a shower of stars— 
brilliantly, as the clock’s striking heart had died 
years before—the reflections of these stars were 
caught up for a moment in the glass front of the 
timepiece. 

Finally the old house had to go. It was right 
that it should be so, for there was no longer any- 
one to live in it. The gristmill was pulled down 
and a red filling station went up. The sawmill 
fell into decay and the pond was drained. Water- 
soaked ‘logs lay rotting on its muddy bottom. 
“Athens Bridge,” built from matched timbers dur- 
ing the Civil War, was replaced by a cement struc- 
ture conceived along modern lines. Then the old 
clock came to me. I had asked for it. It had too 
long been a part of the lives of those that had been 
dear to me. 


If the old clock had never ventured far from 
home before, it has cruised about extensively since. 
It has crossed and recrossed many a European 
frontier and inquisitive dowaniers have peered with 
surprise into its interior. One important day in 
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Cherbourg a kindly and bespectacled “horlogier” 
supplied a new wheel—cut out by hand from a 
sheet of solid brass. He sprayed the mechanism 
with a fine layer of oil and assured me with a twin- 
kle in his eye that it would function for . . Mon 
Dieu! . . who knows how long? ... . maybe a 
year . . maybe two years! 

I in turn have explored its dusty interior where 
shadows seem to live, and have been rewarded with 
small screws and bits of lead wire of an ancient 
mold. I have read and reread the faded guarantee 
glued on the back by a Bridgeport clockmaker who 
certified in gothic letters that this was truly a “per- 
fected and Standard 8-Day Clock, functioned by a 
steel spring.” 


A large part indeed of what I once felt was mys- 
tery has departed, but our familiarity has never led 
to indifference. I am rather older now than when 
as a boy I heard it strike my bed-time in certain 
tones or the early evening hour when the “stage” 
was due to arrive with the mail. With the passing 
of that which was romantic remained a sort of rev- 
erence for that which is well and honestly made— 
for that which has, I like to believe, taken into its 


weathered body a tiny part of that mysterious force | 


which is Life itself. 


THEY DON’T SPEAK THE SAME 
LANGUAGE 


On August 15, 1935, at Moscow, will be held a 
unique examination in languages. William C. 
Bullitt, American Ambassador at the Russian capi- 
tal, and Premier Viacheslav M. Molotov, of the 
U.S.S.R., will appear before a jury of the Diplo- 
matic Corps to answer fifty questions, each speak- 
ing in the other’s language. 


The test came about as the result of a bet be- 
tween the two officials. Premier Molotov had 
maintained that Russian was easier to learn than 
English. Mr. Bullittt argued to the contrary. It 
was decided to settle the argument by having 
Ambassador Bullitt learn Russian and Premier 
Molotov study English. 


So, during the coming months, the ties between 
Soviet Russia and the United States will be strength- 
ened by a new kind of binding-thread. Speaking 
the same language long has been known as the best 
aid to right understanding in diplomatic inter- 
course.—Literary Digest. 


Perhaps the Digest should have said “They Will 
Speak the Same Language.”—Ed. 


AT THE HOME OF DIPLOMATIC SECRETARY AND MRS. CECIL B. LYON, PEIPING 


From left to right: Mr. J. Graham Parsons, Jr., Private Secretary to Ambassador Grew; Mrs. Roberts, wife of former 
Assistant Naval Attaché in Tokyo; Minister Nelson T. Johnson; Mrs. Johnson; Mrs. Grew; Consul General Frank P. 
Lockhart, Tientsin; Ambassador Joseph C. Grew; Mrs. Lyon. 
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COVER PICTURE 


PROMETHEUS FOUNTAIN, ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 


This is the first picture of the completed 
Prometheus Fountain in the Sunken Plaza in 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER. Designed by Paul 
Manship, distinguished American sculptor, the 
bronze fountain group depicts Prometheus, leg- 
endary contributor of fire, bearing the gift down 
to mankind. Prometheus, the central figure is 
two and one-half times life size. Smaller figures 
in the rear are symbolized to represent the people 
of the earth. The two basins of the Fountain are 
of polished Deer Island granite and the back wall 
is of red Balmoral granite. Water spills over the 
lip of the upper basin into the lower basin which 
is sixty feet wide and sixteen feet across. 

The Fountain is centered against the west wall 
of the Sunken Plaza in the middle block of the 
Development between 49th and 50th Streets. It 
will be illuminated with floodlights at night and 
visible at all times from Fifth Avenue. 


PHOTOS WANTED 


The JourNAL would appreciate receiving snap- 
shots of officers, their wives, members of their fami- 
lies, and their pets, at sea or ashore, at home or 
abroad, and at work or play. 


TEN YEARS AGO 
(From the Issue of January, 1925) 


“Foreign Posts at Home” was the first of a two 
article series reviewing the history of American 
consular posts in territory later acquired by the 
United States, including California, New Orleans, 
Texas (for a while a Chargé d’Affaires was also 
accredited to the Republic of Texas), Philippine 
Islands (see also the June, 1934 issue), Puerto 
Rico, Honolulu and the Virgin Islands. 


Mrs. Carlton Bailey Hurst contributed “The 
Convent of Santa Clara,” dealing with this im- | 
posing edifice in Habana on which construction 
began early in the sixteenth century. 


Among other articles were “Big Game Shooting — 
in Algeria” by Robert Husted Chambers, Algiers; 
“The Wooden Spoon of Salamanca” by Augustin 
W. Ferrin, Madrid; “The First Steamboat on Lake . 
Geneva” (this craft was built in 1823 for an 
American Consul) by Lewis W.. Haskell, Geneva; 
and “The Witch of Lourenco Marques” by Cecil 
M. P. Cross. 
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News from the Department 


The Secretary of State made a recent visit to 
Tennessee during which he addressed the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. This address merits care- 
ful attention (copies are being sent to all Foreign 
Service posts), since it deals with such questions 
as the devaluation of the dollar and gives an ex- 
planation of the retention of the most-favored-na- 
tion provisions in special trade agreements now 
under negotiation in the Department of State. 


The Under Secretary of State, Mr. William 
Phillips, has been away from the Department for 
a few days. 


The Chief of the Division of Research and Pub- 
lication, Mr. Cyril Wynne, recently contributed an 
interesting article to the Federal Bar Association 
Journal, November, 1934, issue, pages 103-108, in- 
clusive. 


Mr. Richard W. Flournoy, Jr., Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Department of State, delivered an address 
on “The Revision of Our Citizenship Laws” before 
the Section on International and Comparative Law 
of the American Bar Association, which was en- 
thusiastically received. 


Trans-oceanic telephone service between Wash- 
ington and Tokyo was formally inaugurated on De- 
cember 7 by the Secretary of State in Washington 
in a conversation with the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter in Tokyo. 


THIS AND THAT 
While Harry Villard was on his vacation in a 
trip by automobile through the darkest part of the 
Texas Panhandle, his friends in the Division were 
without news of him for days and days and days. 


Finally, a touching telegram was received by the 
Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, which 
reads as follows: 

“Little Rock, Ark. 
“Wallace Murray 

Chief Division Near Eastern Affairs. 

“Calculations somewhat upset owing to engine breakdown 
in Texas under conditions similar to travel in Persia am 
proceeding as rapidly as possible and expect to arrive this 
week inshallah but do not intend to break neck in trying 
regards to all. Harry Villard.” 

It seems that during his adventurous travels, 
Harry made Wiley Post’s ascent into the strato- 
sphere look like the proverbial ten cents. He fought 
his way through blizzards and sand storms, pushed 
and tugged his trusty automobile through pot-holes 
and over roads strewn with mountain boulders, 
slept at night under the desert stars and as a climax 
—coming into Washington on his return, helped 
by a favoring tail wind, he had attained the speed 
of some 45 miles an hour, when he noticed the stars 
above him. They were not shining through the top 
of the car because the top had blown off. Harry 
said he didn’t stop to look for the top because it 
was hardly worthwhile and the little part remain- 
ing in one piece would probably be used by some 
deserving farmer along the way as the Spring 
cover for an asparagus hed. 


According to the words of one of the oldest em- 
ployees in the Department: It so happened that 
once upon a time a clerk, harried by his misfor- 
tunes, went mad. Turning in his frenzy upon one 
of his best friends, he slew him with an ink-pot. A 
chase of the murderer immediately ensued and 
after running up and down the corridors until 
exhausted, he hid himself in the Index Bureau and 
Has Never Been Seen Again! 
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Miss Hanna has joined the ranks of emancipated 
womanhood and has had her hair bobbed. In- 
quiries are pouring in from all parts of the Depart- 
ment as to this latest curtailment. 


WIZARD — Among other astonishing persons 
brought out by the New Deal is George Thomas, 
clerk at the State Department. His boss is John 
Brauner, chief of the law section, wherein are kept 
all originals of Congressional legislation, Executive 
Orders and things of that sort. 

About three months ago, Brauner put Thomas in 
charge of the Executive Orders, then piling out of 
the White House at a record-breaking rate. Thomas 
was told that he must learn and remember all there 


was to know about the Orders, that he must forever 
be a walking file. 


Whereupon Thomas sat down and memorized the 
numbers and provisions of every Order signed by 
President Roosevelt, excepting only the routine 
transfers of public domain. 


Now he has at his fingertips the details of 400 
Executive Orders. The other 600 are the land or- 
ders. If you give him the number of an order, he 
can tell you what it’s about; if you tell him what 
it’s about, he can give you the number. 

He does it all in a flash, of course, without refer- 
ring to anything but his own tenacious mind. 


Hugh Cumming has joined the ailing with an 
infected throat. He hopes that continued and care- 
ful gargling with alcohol and water will quickly 
get at the seat of the trouble. 


Lowell C. Pinkerton has developed a golf swing 
and an eye on the putting greens that is causing 
considerable careful and _ revised calculations 
among his golfing associates. “Pink” is saying noth- 
ing definite as to his plans, but reports are current 
that he is writing Lloyd’s for estimates on guaran- 
tees and/or penalties anent the possible continu- 
ance of the balmy spring weather in Washington, 
which it is whispered has had something to do with 
his increased distance off the tees and deadliness on 
the greens. By the way—as a word of warning to 
unwary—don’t take him seriously when you start 
to talk strokes with him. 


Mrs. Ruth Shipley threw a grand party in honor 
of the American Minister to China and Mrs. John- 
son in a transformed Passport Division. Mrs. 
Shipley’s office looked as little like an office as any- 
thing could and was a fine opportunity for all 
officers in the Department to get together. 
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Paul Alling’s friends are envious over a recent. 
acquisition. After his promotion, Paul has come to 
feel the need of more frequent repose and found, 
like Ghandi, that meditation could best be accom- 
plished in a reclining position. A couch now occu- 
pies an unobtrusive corner of his office and has 
been the cause of considerable thought on the part 
of his colleagues. Who knows—he may have 
started a new fashion. 


When is a turkey wild? Joe McGurk and Lowell 
Pinkerton have been busy consulting ponderous 
works of reference on the subject and any clear- 
cut and fool-proof answer to the question would 
doubtless be joyfully received by both of them. 
The fact is that Joe and “Pink” are planning a 
turkey hunt which will bring home the bacon— 
alive, dead or bought—and the result of some un- 
kind friend making nasty remarks about the cur- 
rent prices of the domestic fowl has been to make 
Joe and “Pink” set their jaws and vow to bring 
home a wild turkey—the wilder the better—and 
when they do bring it back, they are going to be in 
a position to prove it’s wild if the books don’t give 
out. 


Two officers, unknown to each other and newly 
assigned to the Department, had run into each other 
at a large reception. Each attempted to draw the 
other out on various questions of current interest 
only to be met with skillful side-stepping and eva- 
sions. Both subsequently accused the other to a 
brother officer of being either “Secret Service” or 
“one of those guys in the Brain Trust.” 


Julius Holmes conducted a group of the “Bhoys” 
through the newly completed Executive offices at 
the White House. The tour was completely suc- 
cessful in every way and the “guests” were reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that Julius could get in 
without knowing the pass-word and seemed to be 
on grand terms with the whole White House staff. 
There were dark hints, however, that the staff had 
been recently changed and that the cordial by-play 
of greetings was just “glad handing.” 

Fine work, Julius! 


APROPOS OF NOTHING 

A Kansas philosopher says: 

“A good many men are like a dog I used to own. 
He was a well-meaning dog, full of energy and good 
intentions, but he lacked continuity and judgment. 
I tried to train him for a ’coon dog. When he would 
start out on the track of a ’coon, if it happened 
that a rabbit track crossed the trail of the ’coon, the 
dog would leave the pursuit of the ’coon and start 
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after the rabbit. Perhaps about the time he was 
getting in the vicinity of the rabbit, footprints of 
a flock of birds would attract his attention, and off 


‘he would start to round up the birds. Maybe about 


the time it looked as if he was going to get a point 
on the birds, a fresh chipmunk track would com- 
mand his interest. And then would begin a vig- 
orous pursuit of the chipmunk. Finally, he would 
wind up, digging with great vigor and enthusiasm, 
at a woodchuck’s hole that the woodchuck had 
abandoned several months before. The dog never 
caught anything, but always was active and ener- 
getic in the pursuit of something. The dog had 
energy but lacked continuity and judgment. 

“And that is the trouble with a great many men. 
They never seem to know or care when they are fol- 
lowing a cold trail, and so spend their time and 
energy digging away at holes that have long been 
abandoned.” 


OPPORTUNITY FOR THE TECHNOCRATS 


Out of Washington, D. C., comes another story 
of technological unemployment, another tale of 
man displaced by the machine. A member of the 
Kenwood Golf and Country Club has invented a 
contraption which eliminates caddies, and, conse- 
quently, caddie-fees as well. This device, this in- 
fernal device, as caddies call it with variations, 
consists principally of an out-grown_ kiddy-car, 
with a golf-bag superimposed. Anyone who wants 
to pull it around a course can make one for seventy 
cents, tho, of course, no mechanical caddie ever 
found a lost ball, or concocted a flattering lie about 
a golfer’s score. 


Caddies stress these shortcomings at the top of 
their voices. Nevertheless, they would be wise to 
conserve their energy for close study of the club- 
car and possible means of improving it. There is 
just a possibility that the thing, catching on, will 
solve the very problem it creates. Suppose it turned 
out to be another Helen Wills eye-shade, and swept 
the country. In that case it might simultaneously 
sweep all the caddies in the country off the golf- 
courses, but mightn’t it also sweep them into jobs 
constructing club-cars?—Literary Digest. 


VICE CONSULS AND THIRD SECRETARIES 
PLEASE NOTE 
And Like it 
“T never clash with my boss.” 
“No?” 
“No; he goes his way and I go his.”—Arcanum 
Bulletin. 


AMERICAN-TURKISH CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 


The American-Turkish Claims Commission ter- 
minated its labors at Istanbul on October 13, 1934. 

The Commission functioned under an agreement 
concluded by the United States and Turkey Decem- 
ber 24, 1923, and confirmed by an agreement con- 
cluded February 17, 1927, with respect to the set- 
tlement of a large number of claims. Most of these 
cases were claims against Turkey growing out of 
the World War. 


The two Governments entrusted the Commission 


with a settlement of the claims through the payment 


of a lump sum by Turkey. The spirit in which the 
proceedings of the Commission were conducted is 
indicated by the remarks made at the closing ses- 
sion by the principal American delegate, Mr. Fred 
K. Nielsen, and the principal Turkish delegate, 
Sevki Bey. 

The following statements are quoted from the 
minutes of the meeting of the Commission on Octo- 
ber 13, 1934: 

The Commissioners signed the Agreement of the 
Commission. 

Mr. NieEtsen: I give myself the pleasure of ex- 
pressing on behalf of the American delegation to 
the members of the Turkish delegation our sincere 
appreciation of their official and personal courte- 
sies. The pleasant anticipation which I had of 
coming to Turkey to cooperate usefully and success- 
fully with distinguished Turkish representatives in 
the solution of an international problem on the 
basis of fairness toward our two Governments has 


been agreeably realized. In harmony with the 


policies and methods employed by Turkey and the 
United States of disposing of international ques- 
tions by frank and friendly discussion, we have 
settled the only outstanding problem between them. 
Mr. Sevkt: I thank His Excellency for his kind 
words. His cooperation in the solution of this diffi- 
cult problem between the two countries is appre- 
ciated most sincerely. I must, however, pay par- 
ticular tribute to his considerate and polite attitude, 
particularly at times when the difficulties of the 
situation might have taxed the patience of even as 
courteous a person as His Excellency. His Excel- 
lency’s judgment, honesty, and fair dealing were 
exemplary. They were qualities that made our 
difficult task an agreeable one, and our agreement 
a just one. We were fortunate in having to deal 
with such an able, fair and courteous jurist. I 
want to thank also the other members of the Amer- 
ican delegation for their very able cooperation. 


Mr. Nietsen: | thank Your Excellency again. 
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News from the Field 


SINGAPORE 


The last couple of months have provided consid- 
erable movement in Singapore. 

Consul General Wilbur Keblinger left the city in 
the early part of September for an extended tour 
of China and Japan. He returned after a two 
months’ absence much refreshed. 

Vice Consul William E. Scotten and Mrs. Scotten 
from Saigon passed through Singapore with their 
Anamite cook on their way to his new post at 
Palermo. And on September 7, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur F. Tower arrived with bearings set for Bangkok. 

Consul Dale W. Maher dropped in one day, stern 
of eye and of purpose set, returning to Medan much 
benefited by his home leave. 

October 20th turned out to be a service day, the 
S. S. President Johnson bringing in no fewer than 
three officers. Consul Thomas McEnelly who has 
been assigned to Singapore from Barcelona was 
aboard. His family will soon be arriving to help 
him run the house he has found after considerable 
difficulty. 

The President Johnson carried on to their desti- 
nations Vice Consuls George W. Renchard and 
Lyle C. Himmel on their way to Colombo and Ran- 
goon, respectively. 

Early in November Vice Consul William C. Af- 
feld decided to take some leave. He accordingly 
set out in the company of Mr. J. L. G. Van Dorp, 
Vice Consul of the Netherlands in Singapore, to see 
the East Indies by car. The last notices received as 
this is’ written are that they have arrived in Soera- 
baya and are visiting Consul and Mrs. Joel Hudson 
in that city before departing to contemplate the 
charms of Bali. 

On November 15th, Ralph Metcalf, world record 
holder for the 100 meters and 100 yards, with 
Charles Hornbastel, 1,000 meter national cham- 
pion, called at the Consulate General to pay their 
respects, while their ship was in port. 
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BUDAPEST 


The Wheat Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
national Monetary and Economic Conference began 
sessions in Budapest November 20th. Fifteen na- 
tions are represented, the American Delegation be- 
ing composed of the Honorable J. V. A. MacMur- 
ray, American Minister to Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, and Mr. Loyd V. Steere, Agricultural 
Attaché, Berlin. Mr. Louis G. Michael, Agricul- 
tural Attaché, Belgrade, and Mr. G. P. Boals, As- 
sistant Agricultural Attaché, Berlin, are observers 
with the American Delegation. 


The League of Nations and the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome are also repre- 
sented by observers. 


The gala social program of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment which was shown to Mr. MacMurray upon 
his arrival in Budapest just about floored him. He 
remarked to Mr. Montgomery, our Minister, that 
they were not accustomed to such hospitality. “But 
when do we work?” he asked. And Mr. Montgom- 
ery could only smile and say, “Well, you do not 
know Hungary as I do!” 


The American Minister and Mrs. Montgomery 
have returned to Budapest after several months of 
absence in the United States. 


This “self-sufficiency” story is making the 
rounds: Three heads of states in Europe appeared 
before St. Peter and were asked to explain why 
they thought they should be permitted to enter. The 
first two were prompt with their reasons, as it was 
not an unpleasant task for them to tell of their 
great accomplishments. However, the third, head 
of a small country which as a part of its “self- 
sufficiency program” has a violent anti-foreign- 
language-complex, refused to open his mouth. 
Finally, after much urging, he very excitedly and 
indignantly blurted: “Speak to me in the language 
of my country!” N. B. Incidentally, it may be 
added that Hungarians have no such complex. 
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Jim Stewart is too modest to send his own picture to the 
JournaL. It had to be obtained from a visitor return- 
ing from Budapest.—Ed. 


CHERBOURG 


The Honorable Sheldon Whitehouse, American 
Minister to Colombia, with Mrs. Whitehouse and 
Miss Whitehouse, sailed from Cherbourg on the 
S.S. Aquitania October 31, 1934. 


The Honorable Grenville T. Emmet, American 
Minister to the Netherlands, and Mrs. Emmet, 
embarked at Cherbourg on the S.S. Europa No- 
vember 22, 1934, to pass the Christmas holidays in 
the United States. : 

Vice Consul Paul D. Thompson, Vice Consul at 
Milan, and Mrs. Thompson arrived at Cherbourg 
on the S.S. Berengaria November 23, 1934, after 
having spent a leave of absence in the United 
States. 


Senator Robert F. Wagner and Congressman 
Theodore Peyser were passengers on the S.S. Beren- 
garia arriving at Cherbourg November 23, 1934. 
Both Senator Wagner and Congressman Peyser 
sailed from Cherbourg on the next westbound trip 
of the same vessel. 


WILL ROGERS VISITS JIM STEWART IN BUDAPEST 


SYDNEY 


The visit of the American Fleet to Sydney in 
1925 has been frequently recalled with pleasure by 
residents of Sydney, and by many naval officers as 
well, but in the ensuing nine years no American 
warship has called at this port. This year, how- 
ever, two American cruisers have visited Sydney 
within two months of each other, and among their 
officers and crews were quite a number of men who 
were here in 1925 and who at once set out to find 
friends made on their former visit. 

The cruiser Astoria, recently commissioned at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, under command of Cap- 
tain E. S. Root, visited Sydney for nine days in 
August, in the course of her “shake-down cruise.” 

In October Admiral Frank B. Upham, Com- 
mander in Chief of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet, in his 
flagship, the U. S. S. Augusta, visited Sydney for 
one week en route to Melbourne. The Admiral, ac- 
companied by several of his officers and Consul 
General Caldwell, motored to the Federal Capital, 
Canberra (some 200 miles from Sydney) and re- 
mained there several days to attend the official 
functions arranged by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in connection with the visit of the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

During the stay of these two cruisers in Sydney 
the visitors were the recipients of much hospitality 
and many courtesies from Australian officials and 
private individuals, and a number of entertainments 
were arranged in their honor by the Consul Gen- 
eral and by the local Americans. 

(Continued to page 59) 


The photograph by Minister MacVeagh shows Consul Gen- 

eral Leland Morris, Athens, after he made good a promise 

“to rip the brim off my 75c local straw hat if I couldn’t 

beat this great beef of a Vice Consul (Walworth Barbour— 
at right) on the golf links.” 
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A Political Bookshelf 


Cyrit WYNNE, Review Editor 


New Frontiers. By Henry A. Wallace (New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934, Pp. 314, 
$2.00). 

“The United States is like a boy eighteen years 
old, possessed of excellent health and a strong 
body, but so unsettled in his mind and feelings that 
he does not know what to do next.” (Page 3.) In 
beginning his “New Frontiers” with this statement, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace loses no time in 
making the reader sit up and take notice. Is the 
statement justified and, if so, on what grounds? 
Mr. Wallace answers the question in the pages 
which follow with a frankness which is as stimu- 
lating as it is delightful to find a cabinet officer 
going on record in this manner. In writing in such 
a frank and direct manner, he follows the example 
of his chief, as it has been justly said that no Presi- 
dent has taken the public into his confidence to the 
extent which Franklin D. Roosevelt has in his vari- 
ous addresses and public statements. Needless to 
say, the Secretary of Agriculture upholds the “New 
Deal” but he discusses it objectively and not in the 
style of a certain type of political propagandist. 

He does not hesitate to say that its eventual suc- 
cess is by no means a foregone conclusion. “I am 
convinced,” he writes, “that the New Deal so gal- 
lantly started by President Roosevelt in March, 
1933, will eventually fail unless sometime during 
the next four years at least five thousand communi- 
ties are fundamentally permeated with the spirit of 
the new pioneers not only in a sentimental but also 
in a hard-boiled, hard-thinking way. They must 
not only mean well in their hearts but they must 
understand with their minds the adjustments which 
must be made in our agriculture, our industry and 
our monetary system” (page 282). 

Mr. Wallace is hopeful that this understanding 
will be reached. “What has happened in the AAA 
adjustment programs gives me some hope that we 
Americans can modify our individual behavior for 
the larger purposes of society” (page 255). He 
finds cause for optimism in other programs or poli- 
cies which are being adopted, but the optimism is 
always expressed in reserved language, as for ex- 
ample: “The code authorities of the NRA when 
they provide for a vital, understanding participa- 
tion of labor, industry and consumers with govern- 
ment sitting as referee can provide in due season 
economic democracy in industry” (page 264). He 


explains the necessity for the slaughter of the “lit- 
tle pigs” even though “it was a foregone conclusion 
that the public would not like the idea of slaugh- 
tering baby pigs. . . . They contended that every 
little pig has the right to attain before slaughter 
the full pigginess of his pigness. . . . Nor would 
they realize that the slaughter of the little pigs 
might make more tolerable the lives of a good 
many human beings dependent on hog prices” 
(page 180). 

The author believes in “working with the capital- 
istic order as it has come to us out of the past,” but 
feels that in doing so “we can develop policies 
which will enable the representatives of agricul- 
ture, labor, industry and consumers to meet to- 
gether more effectively than in the past and dis- 
cover just formulae for price and production polli- 
cies. The government sits in either as a party to 
the negotiations or as a reviewer and enforcer” 
(page 287). Such policies require effective social 
discipline which Mr. Wallace believes President 
Wilson was prevented from accomplishing by the 
World War. “The rights expressed in the Wilsonian 
freedom,” he states, “were never crystallized into 
an effective social discipline. The World War 
came to upset the significance of all that Wilson 
was trying to accomplish” (page 251). The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture discusses in detail how Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is seeking to bring about this desired 
result. 

The discussion naturally calls for a statement of 
just what is meant by the “New Deal.” Mr. Wal- 
lace expressed it (page 251) somewhat as follows: 

1. A job for every one who wants one. 

2. Wages high enough to leave no one in serious want. 


3. Hours of labor short enough to give every one time 
to enjoy life. 

4. Adequate insurance against unemployment and old 
age; perhaps, also, against injury and sickness. 

5. Comfortable housing at moderate cost for all. 

6. Sufficient planned utilization of the land and other 
natural resources so that unnecessary depletion by erosion 
and similar processes will be avoided. 


7. Maintenance of such democratic institutions as free 
speech, free criticism and free conscience. 


The Secretary of Agriculture readily admits that 
“such proclamations sound exceedingly attractive, 
especially in time of depression. But it is much 
easier to phrase them than it is to bring them into 
practical reality” (page 252). He doubts (page 
252) “if we can attain these social objectives year 
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after year unless we are willing to modify our atti- 
tudes in the light of the four conditions I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this book: 


1. We are no longer a pioneer nation with free lands. 
We cannot, therefore, solve our depressions by pushing 
our unemployed out where land is cheap and labor is scarce. 


2. Our whole psychology has been one of producing to 
the limit, and postponing our consumption until some fu- 
ture time. As a result of our enormous natural resources, 
our scientific understanding and our methods of mass pro- 
duction we have been able to turn out an enormous quan- 
tity of goods per hour of man labor. But our economic 
machinery for distribution and consumption was always 
based on the theory of competitive scarcity. In brief, our 
economic machinery has not been able to keep pace with 
our mechanical machinery. 


3. The United States, as a result of the World War, 
shifted with exceeding suddenness from a debtor to a 
creditor nation, which has made necessary a complete 
shift in her attitude toward other nations at a time when, 
as a result of the World War, it was impossible psychologi- 
cally for us to make a sufficient shift. 


4. The steadily increasing concentration of industrial 
activity into a few great corporations has destroyed the ef- 
fectiveness of the free and open market as a device for 
balancing economic interests.” 


Mr. Wallace pays many tributes to Theodore 
Roosevelt but states that “the Bull-Moosers of the 
Theodore Roosevelt fight in 1912 have aged into 
old grandmothers in the Republican Party” (page 
283). It may be assumed that when he made this 
statement, the author registered a mental reserva- 
tion to the effect that the man who stood with Roose- 
velt “at Armageddon” in 1912 was not within the 
meaning of the indictment contained in the state- 
ment in question. Senator Hiram Johnson, the 
candidate for Vice President of the Progressive 
Party in the “Bull Moose” fight is the same “fight- 
ing Hiram” that he always was as he returns to the 
Senate for his fourth term with the nominations of 
four parties and an endorsement of a million and a 
half votes given him by the people of his native 
state. 


“New Frontiers” is recommended to foreign 
service officers on duty in the field. It is a book 
which should be of- great assistance to them in an- 
swering the many questions they are receiving con- 
cerning the “New Deal.” It is suggested that it be 
read with the author’s “America Must Choose,” 
which sets forth Mr. Wallace’s views on the issues 
considered with the same clarity and fearlessness 
as distinguishes his “New Frontiers.” 


C. W. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN CRIsEs. By Thomas A. Bailey. (Stan- 
ford University, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1934.) 


The stated purpose of this book is an examination 
of the various crises which appeared in Japanese- 
American relations from 1905 to 1909, or from the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War to the end of the 
Roosevelt administration (1909). The author re- 
gards his work as a story of “race prejudice” (p. 
1); also a “chapter in American diplomacy.” It 
is well to keep the two things in mind as one reads. 


Professor Bailey has combined access to Depart- 
ment of State records with skillful use of news- 
paper material to complete a painstaking work 
that appears certain of a welcome among students 
of Japanese-American relations. The part played 
by Theodore Roosevelt is of especial interest. 


Although the narrative unfolds slowly, some idea 
of the trying problem created by the presence of 
Japanese on the Pacific Coast quickly emerges. 
Roosevelt’s correspondence shows how the trend 
of things plagued the administration in Washing- 
ton. To personal correspondents, he wrote “I am 
horribly bothered about the Japanese business” 
(1906) ; “nothing during the presidency has given 
me more concern” (1907) ; and “the troubles I have 
with Congress don’t count . . . compared with the 
trouble . . . with California over Japan” (1909). 


The early chapters of the book reveal a principal 
source of anti-Japanese agitation in California: 
a movement to separate oriental and American 
children in the schools of San _ Francisco, 
which culminated with the passage of the famous 
segregation order of 1906. Extreme dissatisfac- 
tion in Japan with the school board’s action seri- 
usly hampered Roosevelt’s efforts to have the Japa- 
nese Government voluntarily check the emigration 
of laborers to the United States. Professor Bailey 
shows clearly the annoyance and concern of the 
President, and gives an absorbing picture of his 
remarkable attempts to harmonize national and 
state interests. We see the famous “big stick” in 
action, as Roosevelt alternately threatens and per- 
suades California; the spectacle of the San Fran- 
cisco school authorities, headed by the Mayor, 
journeying to Washington for conference; and “be- 
hind the diplomatic curtain” we are shown the tire- 
less efforts of a great Secretary of State (Root) 
which were eventually to achieve the first Gentle- 
men’s Agreement (1907) for the control of immi- 
gration to the United States. We see Roosevelt un- 
der sharp criticism from the press for “trenching” 
on states rights, but immensely relieved at the dip- 

(Continued to page 54) 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since November 15, 1934, and up 
to December 15, 1934: 


Chiefs of Mission 


William Dawson, Minister to Ecuador, has been 
appointed Minister to Colombia. 


Antonio C. Gonzalez, Minister to Panama, has 
been appointed Minister to Ecuador. 


Julius G. Lay, Minister to Honduras, has been 
appointed Minister to Uruguay. 


George T. Summerlin, Minister to Venezuela, has 
been appointed Minister to Panama. 


Sheldon Whitehouse, Minister to Colombia, has 
resigned. 


George H. Adams, of Jonesboro, Texas, clerk 
in the American Consulate at La Paz, Bolivia, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at that post. 


The transfer from Secretary of Embassy at Rome, 
Italy, to be American Consul at Canton, China, of 
Charles A. Bay, of St. Paul, Minn., now in the 
United States, has been cancelled. 

Jacob D. Beam, of Princeton, New Jersey, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Geneva, Switzerland, desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Thomas D. Bergin, of Texas, American Vice 
Consul at Kingston, Ontario, appointed Vice Con- 
sul at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


David H. Buffum, of Rockland, Maine, American 
Vice Consul at Palermo, Italy, assigned Vice Con- 
sul at Leipzig, Germany. 

Thomas Edmund Burke, of West Springfield, 
Mass., American Vice Consul at Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, appointed Vice Consul at Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Claude B. Chiperfield, of Canton, Ill., American 
Vice Consul at Venice, Italy, assigned Vice Consul 
at Naples. 

' George C. Cobb, of Americus, Georgia, American 
Vice Consul at St. John’s, Newfoundland, appoint- 
ed American Vice Consul at Kingston, Ontario. 
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William E. Copley, of Pennsylvania, American 
Vice Consul at Asuncién, Paraguay, appointed Vice 
Consul at Buenos Aires. 


William W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts, Ameri- 
can Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, assigned Ameri- 
can Consul at Vigo, Spain. 

Robert T. Cowan, of Texas, American Vice Con- 
sul at Lyon, appointed Vice Consul at Lille, 
France. 

Linton Crook, of Anniston, Alabama, American 
Vice Consul at Penang, Straits Settlement, appoint- 
ed American Vice Consul at Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 

Alfredo L. Demorest, of Washington, D. C., 
American Vice Consul at Trinidad, British West 
Indies, died at his post on November 15, 1934. 

Edmund J. Dorsz, of Detroit, Michigan, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan, and now in the 


United States, assigned Vice Consul at Warsaw, 
Poland. 


The resignation of Ollis B. Ferguson, of Wil- 
low Springs, Missouri, American Vice Consul at 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, has been accepted ef- 
fective November 30, 1934. 

Douglas Flood, of Kenilworth, Ill., American 
Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, designated 
Third Secretary of Legation and Vice Consul at 


Asuncion, Paraguay. 


John A. Gamon, of Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Ameri- 
can Consul General at Marseille, France, has been 
assigned to the Department of State for duty. 

Forrest K. Geerken, of Minnesota, American 
Vice Consul at Adelaide, Australia, appointed Vice 
Consul at Penang, Straits Settlement. 

Stuart E. Grummon, of Newark, New Jersey, 
now on duty in the Department of State, as- 
signed to Dairen, Manchuria, where he will serve 
as American Consul. 

Albion W. Johnson, of Texas, American Vice 
Consul at Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, 
appointed Vice Consul at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

The appointment of Albion W. Johnson, of 
Texas, as American Vice Consul at Yarmouth, 
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For Foreign Service Officers 


MERICAN _SECURI 


CapitaL $3,400,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Banking Service 


To members of the For- 
eign Service stationed at their 
various posts of duty a bank- 
ing connection in Washington, 
D. C., ofttimes proves in- 
valuable. 


The American Security and 
Trust Company located in 
Washington has for forty- 
four years served among 
other clients many distin- 
guished persons in the For- 
eign Service. 


Through modern facilities 
the American Security is pre- 
pared to render a dependable 
banking and trust service. 


15TH AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Surpius $3,400,000 


The Security Storage Company was established in 1890 
as the Storage Department of the American Security & 
Trust Co. and is still closely associated with that com- 
The Northwest Branch of the American Security 
é Trust Co. is in the building of the Security Storage 


pany. 


Go. at 1140 Fifteenth Street. 


Buy American ? 


If the quality is as good or better, 
the price as low or lower, and if 
equally convenient, certainly yes; 
buy American goods and service. 


AS TO INSURANCE 


a. On your household goods dur- 
ing shipment we offer policies at rates 
we guarantee no higher than similar 
policies of foreign underwriters, and 
you have only to fill out the blanks on 
file at your Consulate, or, easier yet, 
write us a letter, giving the value, 
destination, approximate date and 
route of your shipment. 


b. On your goods in your resi- 
dence (and also during shipment) 
and personal baggage taken on jour- 
neys, our unique Government Service 
Policy covers fire, theft and other 
risks at 2 per cent per year. 

c. On baggage, jewelry and furs 
all risks, and on silverware, we offer 
special policies. 


AS TO PACKING AND 
SHIPPING 


Security (steel) lift vans, if avail- 
able, are most economical because 
the cubic tare is less than in any 
others, and they provide the utmost 
protection and convenience. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washington 


1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 
A safe depository for 44 years 


European Office: 
31 Place du Marche St. Honore, Paris 
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FOR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 


we have photographed the majority of our 

diplomatic and consular officers, and can supply 

photographs of practically every “National 
Notable.” 


When in Washington, let us add 
your negative to our collection. 


HARRIS & EWING 


1313 F STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone National 8700 


THE WASHINGTON DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR INSTITUTE, 


which devotes itself exclusively to the prepara- 
tion of candidates for the Foreign Service exam- 
inations, desires to announce that it will resume 
its courses on February 11, 1935. 


OFFICES: 
712 JACKSON PLACE, N. W. 
(West side of Lafayette Park, opposite the White House) 
TELEPHONE METROPOLITAN 4741 


We Shop for You in 
New York 


We are equipped to buy wearing 
apparel and household needs at exactly the 
same prices you would pay if you were per- 
sonally selecting, whatever your price range. 
Members of the Foreign Service are finding 
our shopping bureau convenient. Let us send 
you our literature. 


MRS. L. MIDDLETON, Professional Shopper 
366 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: WIsconsin 7-1683 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Ask for personal illustration of the plan 
NOW IN EFFECT for insurance at standard 
rates to Foreign Service Officers. Your inquiry 
will receive careful and courteous attention. 

EARLE W. SAPP, C.L.U. 


General Agent, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


403 Colorado Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Nova Scotia, has been cancelled. He has been 
— American Vice Consul at Halifax, Nova 
cotia. 


John B. Ketcham, of Brooklyn, New York, 
American Consul at Taihoku, Taiwan, assigned 
American Consul at Tientsin, China. 


Edward P. Lawton, of Savannah, Georgia, Third 
Secretary of Legation at Guatemala, assigned 
American Consul at Geneva, Switzerland. 


Irving N. Linnell, of Boston, Mass., American 
Consul General at Capetown, Union of South 
Africa, assigned Consul General at Johannesburg, 
the Consulate there being raised in rank to Con- 
sulate General. 


Ben C. Matthews, of Rockhill, South Carolina, 
American Vice Consul at La Guaira, Venezuela, 
appointed American Vice Consul at St. John’s, 


Newfoundland. 


Louis B. Mazzeo, of Washington, D. C., American | 


Vice Consul at Chihuahua, Mexico, appointed 
American Vice Consul at La Guaira, Venezuela. 


Wallace E. Moessner, of Cushing, Oklahoma, 
American Vice Consul at Manchester, England, ap- 


pointed American Vice Consul at Trinidad, British 
West Indies. 


Troy L. Perkins, of Lexington, Ky., American 
Vice Consul at Tientsin, China, assigned American 
Vice Consul at Dairen, Manchuria. 


Norris Rediker, of Minneapolis, Minn., American 
Vice Consul at Bombay, India, assigned American 
Vice Consul at Zurich, Switzerland. 


Paul J. Reveley, of East Haven, Conn., American 
Vice Consul at Leipzig, Germany, assigned Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Palermo, Italy. 


Alvin T. Rowe, Jr., of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
Third Secretary of Legation at Bogota, Colombia, 
assigned American Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan. 


Edwin Schoenrich, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
American Consul at Santiago, Cuba, assigned as 
American Consul at Ottawa, Canada. 


William P. Snow, of Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Paris, appointed Assistant Dis- 
trict Accounting and Disbursing Officer, Paris. 


Myles Standish, of New York City, American 
Vice Consul at Antilla, Cuba, appointed American 
Vice Consul at Manchester, England. 


Walter C. Thurston, of Phoenix, Arizona, Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been 
assigned to the Department of State for duty. 

Edward G. Trueblood, of Evanston, Illinois, 
Third Secertary of Legation at San José, Costa 
Rica, assigned to the Department of State for duty. 
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John Carter Vincent, of Macon, Georgia, who 
has been assigned as American Consul at Nanking, 
has been appointed a Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States and, in addition to his 
assignment as Consul at Nanking, has been des- 
ignated Second Secretary of Legation at Peiping. 


George P. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, American 
Vice Consul at Lille, appointed Vice Consul at 
Lyon, France. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Commercial Attaché Ralph H. Ackerman has 
just arrived in the United States from Rio de 
Janeiro. During his absence, Mr. DuWayne G. 
Clark will be in charge of that office as Acting 
Commercial Attaché, Mr. Clark having stopped off 
at Rio for this purpose en route to Buenos Aires, 
to which post he has been assigned. 

Dr. A. V. Dye, Commercial Attaché at Buenos 
Aires, has returned to the Bureau at Washing- 
ton after spending his vacation in Europe. 

Commercial Attaché C. H. Livengood, formerly 
Commercial Attaché at Rome and now Commer- 
cial Attaché-at-Large, has returned to Washington 
for conferences. 

Mr. Howard H. Tewksbury, Assistant Commer- 
cial Attaché at Habana, is on a special assignment 
in Washington. 

Mr. Robert G. Glover, formerly Assistant Com- 
mercial Attaché at Mexico City, is now the Com- 
mercial Attaché at Panama City. Assistant Trade 
Commissioner A. C. Crilley, who has been in charge 
of the Panama office for the last year as Acting 
a Attaché, has been transferred to Ha- 

ana. 

Trade Commissioner C. E. Christopherson, from 
Calcutta, and Assistant Trade Commissioner C. H. 
Boehringer, from Singapore, are assigned to spe- 
cial duty in Washington. 

Several field men who have been on itinerary 
and leave in the States have recently returned to 
their posts: Commercial Attaché S. H. Day to Jo- 
hannesburg, Trade Commissioner E. C. Squire to 
Sydney, Trade Commissioner Paul P. Steinorf to 
Tokyo and Assistant Commercial Attaché H. M. 
Randall to Santiago. Commercial Attaché Julean 
Arnold is scheduled to sail for Shanghai on De- 
cember 24. 


Effective 


“How did you happen to break your leg?” 
“I threw a cigarette down the hatch and then 
stepped on it.”—-The Leatherneck. 


SAIL 
AMERICAN! 


S. S. Manhattan 
Jan. 3, Jan. 30 


S. S. Washington 
Jan. 16, Feb. 14 


OT only because they’re your ships, but be- 
cause they provide luxuriously comfortable 
A H 


Passage, are crossing, this fall, on 
these modern twins . . 


afloat. Perfect service, . an ppoint 
ments. Attractively modest fares. Offering, with 
their running s——the Pres. R le an 
Pres. Harding—a weekly service to Cobh, Ply- 
mouth, Havre and Hamburg. 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc., General Agents. 


Main office, 1 Broadway, New York . . . offices 
in all principal world-cities, 


- fastest cabin liners 


UNITED STATES LINES 


AMBASSADORS OF AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 


AS AMERICAN export business with Latin 
America continues to move forward, ahead of it 
go these new “flying ambassadors.” 

Transporting passengers, mail and express at a 
cruising speed of nearly three miles a minute, 
they again reduce the time between the United 
States and 33 countries and colonies to the South. 


PAN ERICAN 


MIRWAYS SYSTEM 
Executive Ofices: 135 E. 42nd St., New York 
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VISITING OFFICERS 


The following officers and clerks called at the 
Department on leave or en route to their posts 
during the past month, their names being taken 
from the Register in Room 115, Department of 
State: 


Date OF REGISTRATION 


November 
Henry P. Leverich, Berlin, on leave in Upper 
Montclair, N. J 13 
Wainwright Abbott, Belgrade, on leave in New 
York 13 
Breckinridge Long, Rome, on leave in Laurel, 
Maryland 13 


Paul Reveley, Leipzig, on leave in Clinton, Conn. 13 
Louis B. Mazzeo, Chihuahua, on leave in Wash- 


13 
Paul J. Gray, Montevideo, on leave in Essex Falls, 


Lester J. Schnare, Hamburg, sailing December 12. 15 
W. F. Cavenaugh, Gibraltar, sailing December 1. 15 


J. E. Burke, Helsingfors, on leave —.-----... 15 

Norris Rediker, Bombay, on leave —-_-..-.-......... 15 

Egmont C. von Tresckow, Zagreb, sailing De- 
cember 4 - 16 


Doreen Granger, Paris, on leave in Kaukakee, Ill. 16 
Ernest L. Eslinger, Paris, sailing November 21__- 16 
Walter W. Leonard, Bremen, on leave in Essex, Ia. 17 
M. K.Moorhead, Johannesburg, sailing December 1 19 
Laurits S. Swenson, former Minister to the Neth- 


erlands 19 
John Randolph, Quebec, en route to post... 20 
Charles H. Stephan, Seoul, Chosen, on leave in 

Staten Island ___. 20 
George Gregg Fuller, Kingston, Ontario, returning 

to post 20 
George Platt Waller, Brussels, on leave in Mont- 

gomery, Alabama 21 
G. C. Hanson, Moscow, on leave 21 
Charles H. Taliaferro, Merida, on leave in Har- 

risonburg, Va. 21 
Edwin McKee, Callao-Lima, sailing December 1... 21 
Hugh Gibson, Rio de Janeiro, on leave_.____ 23 
John C. Shillock, Jr., La Paz, on leave in Port- 

land, Oregon 23 
Leo J. Callanan, Aden, on leave in Dorchester, 

Massachusetts 23 
Robert Janz, Belfast, sailing November 27... 26 
Claude B. Chiperfield, Naples, sailing December 7 26 
Ellis A. Bonnet, Amsterdam, on leave... 26 
Walter C. Thurston, reporting to Department for 

26 


H. Armistead Smith, Windsor, Ontario, returning 


to post _.. = 26 
William P. Robertson, Martinique, on leave in 

26 
John W. Bailey, Jr., Buenos Aires, sailing Decem- 

ber 4 a : 26 
Edward P. Maffitt, Stockholm, on leave in St. 

James W. Gantenbein, Santo Domingo, sailing De- 

cember 6 27 
John L. Bouchal, Montreal, en route to post... 27 


Ernest L. Harris, Vienna, on leave 
34 


December 
Edmund J. Dorsz, Warsaw, on leave in Detroit. 1 
H. Gordon Minnegerode, Tegucigalpa, on leave in 
Washington 
Milton P. Thompson, Ottawa, on leave in Wash- 


15 
Fletcher Warren, Managua, sailing December 22. 
W. J. McCafferty, San Salvador, on leave in San 

Francisco 
John McArdle, Sofia, on leave in Pittsburgh 
Wales W. Signor, Nassau, on leave in Ypsilanti, 

Michigan 
Edward I. Nathan, Monterrey, on leave in Philadel- 

phia 
Marion Arnold, Tokyo, on leave in Washington _. 
Clifton R. Wharton, Las Palmas, on leave in Bos- 

ton 
James B. Pilcher, Harbin, on leave in Dothan, Ala. 
Alvin M. Owsley, Bucharest, on leave in Muncie, 

Indiana 
Edward S. Maney, Southampton, on leave in Pear- 

sall, Texas 
Julian F. Harrington, detailed temporarily to 

Department = 
Walter A. Leonard, Bremen, sailing December 15 
A. Edith Abell, Rome, on leave in Washington ___.. 10 
John Muccio, Shanghai, on leave 10 
Myles Standish, Manchester, sailing December 14 12 
Hugh R. Wilson, Berne, on leave in Chicago —... 13 
R. Henry Norweb, Mexico City, on leave in Cleve- 

land 13 
William C. Bullitt, Moscow, on leave in Wash- 

ington 15 
Alexander W. Weddell, Buenos Aires, on leave 

in Richmond, Va. 


wow 
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AUTO-GIRO SPRAYING 


A demonstration of scientific significance and 
importance to the aviation industry, was given re- 
cently by Leslie B. Cooper, president of Giro Sales 
and Service, with headquarters at Roosevelt Field, 
of the adaptability of the giro for insect spraying, 
in this instance mosquito control. 

Large areas of marsh land, stagnant pools, in 
many instances surrounded by trees or other ob- 
structions, and sewage disposal beds were in- 
cluded in the experiment. Because of its ability to 
fly slowly, rise and descend almost vertically and 
land in small open spaces, the giro proved itself 
startlingly efficient in this important work. An un- 
broken film of oil was placed on the water, grass 
and trees, and because of the spray being so per- 
fectly distributed in a heavy, swirling fog, the under 
sides of leaves, twigs and blades of grass, as well 
as the tops, were thoroughly covered. The success 
of the demonstration is said to be a widespread use 
of the giro for quickly and economically spraying 
areas, whether swamp land, water or trees.—Ex- 
tracted from Roosevelt Field News. 
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© Attractive lines—speed—comfort—these are 
the outstanding features of the new motor cars. 
They ride smoothly, accelerate quickly and be- 
cause of a greater reservoir of power, they are 
amazingly effective in emergencies. Yet these 
same cars ride even more smoothly—and with 
greater safety—on Airwheel Tyres. 


Big, soft and comfortable, Airwheels leave no 
strain in all day driving, no exhaustion. A wide, 
flat tread gives more road contact, more trac- 
tion, more safety. They hug the road on curves, 
permit higher speeds—and their low pressure 
makes blowouts almost impossible. They add 
beauty to all cars. 


Motorists everywhere are interested in Airwheels, 
as they prolong the life of old cars and make 
new cats the cynosure of envious eyes. It is 
easy to changeover to Airwheel Tyres—and in- 
expensive, too. See your Goodyear Dealer now. 


THE WORLD OVER MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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The Mystery of Elche 


By Curtis Jorpan, Consul, Madrid 


HERE remains one place on earth where one 

may see a mediaeval Mystery Play exactly as 
it was performed six hundred or more years ago. 
In the church of Elche, a small city of south- 
eastern Spain, about thirty kilometers from Ali- 
cante, the Mystery of the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin has been sung every year since some time in 
the fourteenth century. It is sung in the original 
Limousin tongue, without the change of a word 
or a detail of costume. 

The town itself is interesting enough to jus- 
tify a long journey. It is a bit of Africa, trans- 
planted as if by magic to Europe; low, flat- 
topped, white houses, set amid groves of thou- 
sands of date palms and pomegranate trees. The 
people speak a sort of Catalan, which is itself a 
relic of the Langue d’Oc. 

The city attained prominence some years ago 
through the discovery of the famous “Lady of 
Elche,” a statue which was unearthed by a farmer. 
The latter not knowing its value, disposed of it at 
a nominal price, and it now reposes in Paris, its 
value being placed at some millions of francs. Its 
origin is not known, but it is supposed by some 
experts to be the representation of a Phoenician 
goddess. 

The Feast of the Assumption is a very im- 
portant one in Spain; perhaps after Christmas 
and Easter, the most important, since the coun- 
try is supposed to be under the special pro- 
tection of the Virgin. The church is a lofty 
siructure of solid construction but of no special 
distinction. In addition to the tower there is a 
large dome roofed with blue and copper glazed 
tiles, which are a typical product of that part 
of the country. The manufacture of these tiles 
is an art handed down from generation to gen- 
eration since Moorish times. In _ preparation 
for the play the inner doors are removed to 
give free access to air and light as well as to the 
crowds, since August is the hottest month and 
Elche one of the hottest places in Spain. The 
Host, relics and other sacred objects are removed, 
and a large square wooden platform is erected in 
the center under the dome. A wooden ramp leads 
from the main door to the platform and this is 
strewn with flowers arranged in patterns. 

At one-thirty on the afternoon of August 14, 
the great bell of the church clangs out its figst 
brazen notes. After a pause, at two o'clock it 
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rings again; then at two-thirty, and finally at 
three, when vespers commence. The church is 
already filled in all its available spaces, even 
the pulpits being occupied by spectators. On 
either side of the aisle long narrow platforms 
have been erected for the use of distinguished vis- 
itors. 

Immediately after vespers the Mystery com- 
mences with the entry of the Virgin by the prin- 
cipal door, accompanied by angels and the two 
Marys. The Virgin advances to the great altar, 
kneels and pours forth a plaint in song. After 
several verses are sung, the sky (ceiling) opens, 
a salvo of artillery is fired, and an Angel de- 
scends and sings to Mary telling her that the 
King of Heaven wants her to reign as Queen of 
the Angels. He gives her a palm which she is to 
have borne when she is to be buried. After the 
exchange of several songs between the Virgin 
and the Angel, the latter returns to heaven. 

At that moment St. John enters the main door 
and salutes Mary with songs. She answers, giv- 
ing him the palm and requesting him to see that 
it accompanies her to the tomb. Saint Peter then 
enters and kneels before the Virgin, and soon after 
six more Apostles enter, among whom is St. 
James, dressed as a pilgrim. (St. James or San- 
tiago is the patron saint of Spain, and is said to 
be buried in the cathedral at Santiago de Com- 
postela.) After a suitable number of hymns, Mary 
dies. An Angel descends and takes her soul, in 
the form of a doll-like image, to heaven. Thus 
finishes the first part of the ceremony. 

The next afternoon at about four o’clock, the 
play continues. The Apostles, headed by St. 
Peter, enter singing and prepare to bury the Vir- 
gin, who is now represented by a life-sized image. 
Presently a group of Jews, clad in bright-colored 
robes and conical caps decorated with a spiral 
stripe of color, approach the body with the idea 
of taking possession of it. A struggle between 
the Apostles and the Jews ensues, and finally 
the latter are permitted to view the remains of the 
Virgin. They fall to their knees in adoration 
and are baptized by St. Peter. Thereafter they 
take part in the ceremony in company with the 
Apostles. The body is lifted and borne in a 
short procession preceded by the sacred palm 
and placed in the tomb. 

The sky now opens four angels descend 
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on a cloud singing and playing on a harp and 
guitars, and bearing Mary’s soul earthward to 
rejoin her body. The descent is slow and the 
crowd waits and watches in almost breathless 
excitement. They arrive, the soul reenters the 
body, the Virgin, body and soul, is placed in 
the center of the group and all commence to as- 
cend to Heaven. St. Thomas enters the church 
and explains his tardiness by saying that he has 
been preaching in the Indies. 

Now comes the climax, the most exciting mo- 
ment of all. The sky opens once more and 
when the Virgin is half way to heaven the Holy 
Trinity descend and singing in the piping treble 
of small children, lower a tall crown to the 
lower cloud, where it is placed on the Virgin’s 
head. At that very instant the lights go on, the 
organ peals, the songs burst from the lips of the 
whole chorus. The audience, unable to contain 
themselves any longer, fall on their knees, hands 
are clasped, cries are uttered, and the whole as- 
sembly is pervaded by a sense of ecstasy. The 
Heavenly Host ascends and is gradually lost to 
view in the sky. 

The Mystery of Elche is authentic and vastly 
interesting, since it gives one a vivid picture of 
a Mystery as seen by the people of the middle 
ages. The spirit of the crowd adds to the illu- 
sion; it is not a blasé fashionable gathering, 
come for amusement, but an intense fervent body 
of worshippers, who evidently believe every word 
and every action to have taken place as repre- 
sented. 

Several verses in the Limousin tongue are 
given below with translation: 


Maria: O, sant Verger getsemany 
on fonch pres lo sefor aqui; 
en tu fina tracte cruel 
contral senor deisrael. 


Mary: O, holy Garden of Gethsemane! 
Where the Lord was taken 


In thee was treated cruelly 
The true God of Israel. 


ANGELS: Llevantaus Reyna excellent 
mare de Deu omnipotent 
veniu sereu coronada 
en la celestial morada. 


ANGELS: Arise excellent Queen 
Mother of omnipotent God 
Come to be crowned 
In the celestial mansion. 


Distinguished members of 
the Diplomatic Service fol- 
low tradition in selecting 
The Plaza as their New 
York home. They find here a 
standard of excellence that 
is known in all countries. 
Single rooms from $5. 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 


e A 25% discount from room charges is 
allowed members of the Foreign Service. 


HENRY A. ROST, PRESIDENT 


FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 


HOMELIKE 


with a panotama unequalled 


in New York for beauty 


@ The Savoy-Plaza provides the 
homelike warmth and charm that 
informed travellers demand, plus 
superior service and an unsurpas- 
sed cuisine. Single rooms from $5. 

A 25% discount from room charges 


is allowed members of the Forlegn 
Service. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Sut.r, Resident Ma..ager 


FIFTH AVE., 58th TO 59th STS. 


PLAZA 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
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COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
IN THE AMERICAS 


The Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission was recently established through the 
joint efforts of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion and the Council on Inter-American Relations, 
Inc. These two organizations were designated by 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
composed of the diplomatic representatives of 21 
Governments of the Western Hemisphere, to carry 
out the purposes of a resolution on Commercial 


Arbitration adopted at Montevideo in December, 
1933. 


Headquarters for the Commission have been es- 
tablished at the Latin American Center, 67 Broad 
Street, and six field men have visited daily, for the 
past three months, firms interested in inter-Ameri- 
can commerce. These field workers have obtained 
several hundred reports as a result of a question- 
naire to ascertain the particular American repub- 
lics in which each firm visited was interested, na- 
ture of the business, possible participation in arbi- 
tration, whether or not an arbitration clause was 
used in contracts, and finally such suggestions as 
might prove helpful in promoting the use of inter- 
American commercial arbitration. 

The Commission, now numbering 27, held its 
first meeting at the Latin American Center on Sep- 
tember 27th under the chairmanship of Mr. Spruille 
Braden. At this meeting 32 names of Latin Ameri- 
cans were recommended and approved for complet- 
ing the membership of the Commission. Later 
a law committee and a panel of arbitrators will 
be decided upon. 

Formal announcement of the establishment of the 
Commission was made by the Pan American Union 
to its mailing list of 800 newspapers in which 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General, said: “This 
agency is expected to fill a long felt need in facili- 
tating the settlement of commercial controversies 
which may arise between business men in the va- 
rious American republics. The arbitration of such 
controversies will not only expedite individual pro- 
ceedings, but will also tend to bring about good will 
and confidence and will be of great assistance in the 
preservation of friendly relations.” 


Dr. José Nabuco and Mr. J. M. Fernandes, of 
Rio de Janeiro, began last August to lay the foun- 
dation for organizing a Brazilian Committee to 
cooperate with the Commission for the establish- 
ment of an inter-American arbitration tribunal in 
Brazil and an appropriate contact was established 
in the same month for carrying on the work in 
Mexico through the National Chamber of Com- 
merce of that country. 
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ROTARIANS LINKED 
BY SHORT WAVES 


Another milestone was passed in the now rapid 
progress of short-wave radio toward greater public 
popularity and service when, on November 15, 
probably the largest audience ever assembled to 
hear a two-way Pan-American broadcast tuned in 
on a joint radio meeting of Rotary clubs in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina and Schenectady, New York. 

Notified by Rotary International, every club in 
North and South America was invited to hold 
simultaneous meetings and asked to prepare for 
the event by installing two all-wave receivers— 


one tuned to General Electric’s short-wave station 


W2XAF at Schenectady and the other to Trans- 
radio International’s station LSX at Buenos Aires. 
This plan made it possible for 125,000 Rotarians 
of some 3,000 clubs in the two Americas to attend 
the joint Schenectady-Buenos Aires ceremonies via 
short waves. President Emeritus Paul T. Harris, of 
Chicago, founder of Rotary, and Walter W. Head, 
vice-president of Rotary International, expressed 
the opinion that the unique inter-club meeting exem- 
plified the sixth object of Rotary—promotion of in- 
ternational fellowship. Official greetings from 
the United States were extended by Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper, speaking from Wash- 
ington by remote control. From Buenos Aires, 
official greetings, in exchange, were sent to North 
America by Senor Luis Duhau, Argentina’s minister 
of agriculture. 

More than 450 members of 19 Rotary clubs in the 
Schenectady district attended the local meeting and 
witnessed the broadcasting activities. To them, the 
conversations with the Argentine organization for- 
cibly demonstrated the advanced stage of develop- 
ment which short-wave transmission and reception 
have now reached. All were impressed with the 
practicability, effectiveness, and immense poten- 
tialities of this new medium of communication. 

Mr. Head, enroute to attend the Schenectady 
inter-American broadcast, found that train connec- 
tions would not enable him to arrive in time to pre- 
sent a prefatory address to the local assemblage 
prior to the scheduled conversations with Buenos 
Aires. Learning of this, the committee in charge of 
general arrangements obtained use of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s two-way, ultra-short-wave 
radio police car. Upon leaving the train, Mr. Head 
stepped into the car, was introduced by the master 
of ceremonies at the meeting place, and while being 
driven there delivered his talk to the assemblage. 
His message went from the car by ultra-short waves 
to a receiver, the output of which was fed into the 
transmitter of W2XAF, and was thus rebroadcast 
to the meeting. 
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WORLD 


Telegraph... cable... radio. One speeds 
your message across the land. Another 
flashes it under the sea. The third wings 
it through the air. 

All three do the same work. All coopera- 
ting with one another...each carrying on 
where the others leave off. All of them part 
of the world-wide International System 
of coordinated communication facilities. 

Postal Telegraph and its allied units in 
the International System offer you the 
speed...the accuracy...and the efficiency 
that result when cooperation is complete. 
Use Postal Telegraph...to EVERY WHERE. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that 
offers a world-wide service of coordinated telegraph,cableand 
radio communications under asingle management. Through 
the great International System of which Postal Telegraph is 
@ part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial 
Cables ; Central America, South America and the West Indies 
over All America Cables ;and ships atsea via Mackay Radio. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 
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Every modern facility for the safe handling 
and care of household treasures. 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1707 Florida Avenue Washington 


STEEL FOR SAFETY 


The world over every one likes 
the internationally known Bowling 
Green steel lift vans for foreign 
shipments of household effects and 
art objects. Carefully prepared 
and loaded by expert packers, all 
articles are safe from point of 
origin to destination in these sealed 
steel vans. 


Transit INSURANCE 
ForwArRDING AGENTS 


General European Representatives 


PARIS LONDON BERLIN 


OFFICERS 
E. K. Morris HENDERSON S. DUNN 
President Cashier 
Haroup N. MARSH S. WEBSTER ADAMS 
Vice-Pres. Counsel Superintendent 
JAMES M. JOHNSTON A. RUSSELL BARBEE 


Vice-Pres. d Treasurer Asst. Treasurer 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE MARIAN TRUMBULL 


Secretary Asst. Secretary 
DIRECTORS 

CHARLES S. BAKER JAMES M. JOHNSTON 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE N. MAaRsH 
DANIEL L. BORDEN CARROLL MORGAN 
‘Hanson E. Ety, Jr. E. K. Morris 
Henry P. ERwIN CHARLES P. STONE 
NORMAN B. Frost CHARLES G. TREAT 
D. P. GAILLARD GRIFFITH WARFIELD 
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BIRTHS 

A daughter, Winifred Evelyn, was born Septem- 
ber 26, 1934, to Consul and Mrs. William Edward 
Beitz, at Berlin. 

Born at Guadalajara, November 21, 1934, to 
Consul and Mrs. George H. Winters, a daughter, 
Frances Ann. 

A daughter, Margaret Lankester, was born on 
October 8, 1934, to Mr. and Mrs. Rolland Welch. 
Mr. Welch is an Assistant Trade Commissioner in 
the office of the Commercial Attaché at Berlin. 


MARRIAGES 

Mokma-Cochrane. Gerald A. Mokma, Vice Con- 
sul at Antwerp, and Miss Lucille Cochrane were 
married October 29, 1934. 

IN MEMORIAM 

Mrs. Lily Heingartner, wife of Consul Robert 
Wayne Heingartner, Frankfort-on-Main, died sud- 
denly on November 21, 1934, at Berlin. The in- 
terment took place at Doebling Cemetery, Vienna, 


November 27. Mrs. Heingartner was the eldest 


daughter of Consul and Mrs. Gottlieb Kraus, of 
Vienna. 

Mrs. Heingartner was well known and very 
popular in Frankfort social and official circles and 
endeared herself to all who knew her by her charm- 
ing personality, animated spirit and kindness. 

She will be sorely missed by many friends in 
Frankfort, including the members of the consular 
corps and of the American Consulate General. The 
JOURNAL extends deep sympathy to Consul Hein- 
gartner and their two children, Gladys, aged 12, 
and Alexander, aged 4. 


Charles Wylie Doherty, a retired Vice Consul 
who served many years at Nogales, Sonora, and 
Mexicali, Baja California, died at the home of his 
son in Phoenix, Arizona, on December 11, 1934, 
as the result of a fall. The burial took place De- 
cember 12, at Calexico, California, and was at- 
tended by Consul Howard A. Bowman as a repre- 
sentative of the Consulate at Mexicali. 

Mr. Doherty was born in Jackson, Mississippi, 
January 5, 1857, and attended the University of 
Missouri. For eight years he was a member of the 
state legislature of Mississippi, and was appointed 
Vice and Deputy Consul at Cartagena on August 
13, 1913, retiring in 1915. However, on August 
23, 1916, Mr. Doherty was appointed Vice Consul 
at Nogales, where he served until his appointment 
to Mexicali on August 21, 1931. He was retired from 
the American Foreign Service December 31, 1930. 

The JouRNAL extends deep sympathy to Mr. 
Doherty’s family and his host of friends. 
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ON TRANSLATION 


Consider how difficult an art the translator prac- 
tises. If thought is to flow through him, it must 
first flow into him and then flow out of him again. 
And this involves difficulties on two levels. 

First, there is the purely linguistic difficulty: few 
men are masters of two languages. They are either 
insufficiently skilled in the language from which— 
and this is a deficiency more widespread than its 
victims realise—or they are insufficiently at home 
with the language into which; a dictionary can tell 
them what the words mean, but only living famili- 
arity can teach the train of associations that every 
word carries with it. 

The difficulty on the second level is harder to 
overcome. The commonest of all faults is slavish 
adherence to the phrasing of the original, so that 
one feels the cadences of the first language jostling 
the cadences of the second. This means that the 
man is translating the words, simply substituting 
one language for another. The first of the two 
things necessary has not happened—the thought has 
not flowed into him, but the words only. It is for 
the translator to study the words till the words drop 
away and only the thought that formed them is left. 
Then the thought proceeds to embody itself anew in 
his words. By this time, if he have any gift for the 
job, he has forgotten what the original words were, 
being wholly possessed with the thought. 

To say of a translation that it reads like an 
original work is not the highest praise. It is the 
bare minimum. 


On what has been said so far, every educated 
man should be a competent translator. But com- 
petence is not enough. Competent writing will not 
get any book read. There must be style—that is, 
such ordering of the words that the thought comes 
through with the dew on it. Thought is translatable, 
but not style. Thought is polygamous—it can wed 
a hundred languages. Or, to abandon a metaphor 
that too rapidly becomes unmanageable, thought is 
pentecostal, in itself transcending the difference of 
tongues; the curse of Babel affects it, but only in- 
cidentally. 


But style is inseparable from the words. It is 
born with them and dies with them. The translator 
can borrow his original’s thought, but he must distil 
his own dew. And it is at least an arguable propo- 
sition that the one man in the world who cannot 
do that is the man who is equally at home in two 
languages. The bigamist does not get the most 
out of marriage, nor the bilingualist out of lan- 
guage.—Extracted from Monthly Book List of 
“This Publishing Business,” October, 1934, Sheed 
and Ward, Publishers, New York City. 


PRESTIGE 


Zachary Taylor was the first Presi- 
dent to reside at the old Willard— 
known modernly as “the Residence 
of Presidents.” Enjoy its modern 
luxury—have the social distinction 
and convenience of this preemi- 


nent address. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


AUTOGIRO 


SPELLS DEATH 
TO INSECT MENACE 


Recent official tests 
have shown the effi- 
ciency of the Auto- 
giro for spraying 
oil on mos- 
quito breed- 
ing marshes, 
and distrib- 
uting oil or dust on 
crops or trees for 
insect control. 
Observers marvel at 


Roosevelt Field - - 


the ability of the 
autogiro to fly slow- 
ly and safely, with 
uniform distribution 
of insecticides 
over inacces- 
sible localities 
at lowered 
cost. For informa- 
tion concerning our 
unique service 
please apply to— 


SALES and 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 


(This space courtesy of Carl M. J. von——— 


Zielinski, 99 Wall Street, New York. )J=———————— 
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CONFERENCE WITH A COLLEAGUE 


I heard a sage 
Expatiate 
On that peculiar state 

Of madness known as love. 
And (Heavens above!), 
How he despised it! 


“There is no act of folly,” 
The sage declared, 
“More apt to lead 
To melancholy. 
To men of sense : 
A lover’s fancies 
Are no more 

| Than ‘notions’ 

In a five-and-ten-cent store!” 


He tapped his watch: 
“Dear me!” quoth he, 
“T must be going.” 
“Oh, no!” we cried, 
“Pray tell us more! 
We well agree 

= With all you’ve said. 
And only ask 


= THE OBLIGING LAUNDRESS PRESSES A DRESS To hear the rest 
:f WHILE THE OWNER WAITS AND THE PRETTY GIRL Of wisdom’s lore!’ 


FLIRTS WITH THE AUTOMOBILE PASSENGERS 2 
The wise man rose, 7 
This is another of Mr. Roy Baker’s paintings. An account of mee — 
his hobby begins on page 5 of this issue of the JouRNAL. pa usted 0 - net: 

I cannot wait, 
He said austerely. 
“Duty calls!” 


PHONETIC SPELLING | He coughed, severely: 


“T must confer, 
\j The organs of speech can articulate a very limited 


With a colleague. .... 
number of sounds, and of these few sounds all the But ere I go 
words in all the languages are composed. If hu- I'd like to know 
manity would agree on the letters which should Has anybody seen 
represent these sounds, and each language would The box I brought? ... .” 
make use of as many letters as are necessary to ex- y rm 
"en the sounds contained in it, the spelling of all Oh, yes, respected Sir! 
anguages would be then easy, logical and uniform. Some wag replied. 4 
All spelling is naturally phonetic. When Cad- Your box is handy; 
mus invented letters he did not mean any letter to And from the rattle 
an be silent, nor any letter to have more than one I would judge , 1 
sound, or two letters to have the same sound, or any Your colleague likes candy!” .... 
sound to be expressed by more letters than one. A sickly smile o’ercast — 
English spelling disregards all this, is entirely The features of the sage! 
iH anti-Cadmean, and can only be explained histori- Though oft entreated 
1 cally, that is, it can not be explained at all when His visits to our flat 
Hi taught to immature minds, because the scholars are So frequent in the past 
then too young to understand such an explanation. Have never been repeated. 
Joun L. Hutsnor. P. A. 
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Can You Take Pictures That Tell a Story? 


Photograph from Maj. Edward Keith-Roach 


Mules Draw Modern Plowshares on the Ancient Plains of Palestine 


ROM the plains below Nazareth to the pages 

of The National Geographic Magazine came 

this picture of agricultural life in Palestine. By 

means of such revealing illustrations, Geographic 

readers are able each month to visit near and 

distant countries, and to understand the con- 
trasting patterns of their civilizations. 

Can you make geography more living and in- 

timate by your camera work? If your pictures 

tell a human story they may be acceptable for 


use in The Geographic. Incidentally, you may 
also have an interesting story to tell of travel, 
exploration, or adventure that our readers would 
like to share with you. 

Why not submit them both to us? The Maga- 
zine pays liberally for all pictures and articles 
printed. In order to help you, we have prepared 
an illustrated booklet showing the type of pic- 
ture material we desire. Ask us to mail you a 
copy today. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR, LITT.D., LL.D., Editor 
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Cliche Gouvernement General Indoc! 


ENTRANCE TO THE TOMB OF THE FATHER OF THE EMPEROR GIA LONG, HUE 


hine 


Cliche Gouvernement General Indochine 


THE IMPERIAL PALACE, HUE 


“ 
T 
44 HRONE ROOM OF 
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“SIRE, THEIR NATION .. .” 


(Continued from page 18) 


knowledge of His Majesty, who thus held conver- 
sation with Master Dao-tri-Phu, the Thi-Lang™ of 
the Exchequer: 

“*The intentions and the words of these men seem to me 
to be filled with deference and courtesy. Would it not be 
fitting to acquiesce to their desire? 

“ ‘Sire, these are foreigners, and we do not know whether 
the sentiments which they have expressed be true or false. 
Your humble subject thinks that it would be well to au- 
thorize them to proceed to the capital and take up their 
residence in the building of the Thuong-Bac and to order 
our mandarins to treat them well there and seek to sound 
out their real dispositions.’ ” 


Then Master Huynh, the Thi-Lang of the House- 
hold, gave his. opinion: 

“ ‘Sire, their nation is very cunning, and it is advisable 
to break off all relations with them. To tolerate them 
this time would be to make way for annoyances in the fu- 
ture. The men of olden times closed the frontiers of their 
country so as to shut out the nationals of Occidental coun- 
tries and so defend themselves against the incursions of 
those barbarians. That is good politic. They have made a 
voyage of 40,000 leagues across the seas impelled by sen- 
timents of admiration for the power and virtue of our 
government. If we resolutely break off all relations with 
them, we shall thus give them proof that good-will is not 
to be found in our land.” 


“His Majesty dispatched to the scene Master 
Dao-tri-Phu and Master Lé-ba-Tu (Thi-Lang of the 
Ministry of the Interior) invested with the func- 
tions of attachés to Service of Foreign Trade to en- 
ter into friendly negotiations and examine the sit- 
uation. Upon their arrival the commander of the 
vessel, giving out that he was ill, did not present 
himself in person to receive them. The Imperial 
Envoys then sent an interpreter to pay him a visit, 
and the commander for his part sent a representa- 
tive to express his thanks. The same day the ves- 
sel made sail surreptitiously. Master Dao-tri-Phun 
addressed a report to the Throne giving an ac- 
count of his mission and said among other things: 

“In haste they came, in haste they departed, they have 
indeed shown themselves lacking in politeness.’ ” 

“And the Emperor annotated the said report 
with a quatrain which runs as follows: 

“‘Not to oppose their coming, not to pursue themgupon 
their departure, is for us to follow the rules of courtesy of 


a civilized nation. What brooks it to complain of barba- 
rians from abroad?’” 


This concludes Mr. Scotten’s article. The text 
of President Jackson’s letters of credence, furnished 
to Mr. Roberts, is included in a note by Mr. Mah- 
lon F. Perkins, Assistant Historical Adviser of the 
Department. 

(Continued to page 52) 


144 sort of undersecretary of a Ministry. 


WORLD SERVICE 
for TRAVELERS 


The American Express Travel Service scene above is 
typical. It begins when the Company’s uniformed in- 
terpreter meets travelers at foreign railroad terminals, 
and continues with— 


All details incidental to foreign travel... 


Foreign financial acc dations ... The 

shipment of merchandise and valuables 

. - « Marine Insurance . . . Customs Clear- 

ances . . . Mail, Cable and Wireless 
servic2 


Traveling Americans seek help, advice and informa- 
tion from the American government representatives in 
cities abroad. In many of these foreign cities are 
American Express offices equipped to take over the 


_ business of serving such Americans in their travel, for- 


eign financial and shipping requirements, and in gen- 
eral to give them the assistance and information so 
important to traveling Americans. 

Because of their strategic locations and because of the 
wide variety of services they are able to perform, the 
American Express offices can be of assistance to those 
who are attending to our government’s activities in for- 
eign lands 

TRAVEL, FINANCIAL, SHIPPING SERVICB 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
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On the Course of Events 


By Henry L. Detmet, Jr., Department of State 


S WAS. antici- 
A pated, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s 
Business Indices for 
|. 
tober show an_ in- 
crease in activity: the seasonally adjusted index 
of manufacturing production rose from 71 for Sep- 
tember to 73 for October, that of factory employ- 
ment from 74 to 77, and the index of factory pay- 
rolls (not seasonally adjusted) from 58 to 61. The 
increase in production indicated is largely the re- 
sult however of the jump in textile activity over 
that registered in September, the month of the 
strike: the index of textile production rose from 
64 for September to 90 for October; in other 
groups of industries the movement was mixed: 
the production index showing decreases in the 
food products, lumber, automobile, leather, ce- 
ment and tobacco industries against increases in 
the iron and steel and rubber tire industries. On 
the other hand, the index of Department store 
sales held steady at 75 (without seasonal adjust- 
ment the figures are 78 for September and 82 
for October) and the index of construction con- 
tracts awarded (seasonally adjusted) rose from 
29 to 31, with increases registered in both residen- 
tial and other construction. 

It is difficult to find basis for any definite and 
simple conclusions in the foregoing data: they can 
hardly be taken as establishing statistical confirma- 
tion of the tentative conclusion outlined in these 
columns in recent issues of the JouRNAL, to the 
effect that the third period of increasing indus- 
trial production since March, 1933, is now defi- 
nitely under way, yet they by no means constitute 
evidence to the contrary. While noting that par- 
tial preliminary data available for November seem 
generally to support the expectations outlined, it 
is apparently necessary to wait a further period 
for definite confirmation. 

No such hesitation would be necessary, however, 
if one were to take as a guide that rather intangible 
and amorphous, yet very real thing called “general 
business sentiment.” In recent weeks there has de- 
veloped a very marked and decided upward surge 
of business confidence and optimism, as indicated 
in many of the expressions voiced by the figure- 
heads of the business community, and in the gen- 
eral tone of daily press comment on the business 
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situation, particular- 

‘ ly in the business and 

eee financial writers’ col- 
umns. It is difficult 


to assess accurately 


the origins of so 
widespread and_ primarily psychological a 
phenomenon, for which there are no means 
of quantitative measurement, but it probably 
would not be far wrong to suggest as among its 
principal sources a reaction of adjustment to the 
decisive appearance of the November election re- 
turns: an impulse, consequent upon the termina- 
tion of pre-election uncertainties, to make the best 
of a situation which is felt to have become more 
definite and clear, and strengthened in its force by 
the consequence of the preliminary indications al- 
ready referred to, that the downward trend of busi- 
ness activity since June is now giving way to a new 
upward swing. 

Perhaps the most striking objective evidence of 
this surge of business sentiment may be pointed to 
in the results of the Treasury’s major financial op- 
eration of early December. Out of a total financ- 
ing totalling slightly over 1.8 billions of dollars, 
one-half constituted refinancing, the final results 
of which cannot be learned until the books are 
closed; the remaining 900 millions consisted of 
new borrowings for cash in the form of an offer 
of 450 millions in eighteen months notes at 1144 
per cent and of 450 millions in 34% per cent long 
term bonds. Both of these offers were closed on the 
very first day, after the receipt of requests for al- 
location in the amount of five times the total of- 
fered in long-term bonds and seven times in the 
case of the short term notes. The proceeds of the 
new borrowings are expected to be sufficient to 
carry the Treasury throughuntil the middle of March. 

But general business sentiment is of long experi- 
ence a very volatile element in the current state 
of affairs of any particular instant—volatile both 
in its upward and downward fluctuations beyond 
the degree warranted, except perhaps in the most 
pressing moments of serious crisis, by the more 
slow-moving character of the actual economic 
facts of the situation. This comment is not offered 
as a depreciation of the influence which general 
business sentiment exerts on the development of the 
situation immediately ahead: on the contrary, it is 
to be recognized that.a strong and positive resurg- 
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ence of “business confidence” on a widespread 
scale might have a very potent effect upon the 
economic situation. For example, attention has re- 
cently been called to the evidence that the na- 
tion’s industrial managements have been placing 
to reserves a total amount estimated at some four 
billions of dollars annually, which in a period 
of business confidence and prosperity they would 
have been spending upon plant renewals, repairs 
and improvements. Should a widespread convic- 
tion develop that now the time has come to make 
these long-deferred expenditures, then 
whether that conviction had sound economic 
justification or not, stimulation to the de- 
pressed heavy industries resulting from 
expenditures on such a scale would have 
very marked effect, not improbably ex- 
cessive, upon the level of economic ac- 
tivity. 

But the current manifestations of busi- 
ness re-encouragement show, as yet at 
least, no evidence of leading to any such 
result, and the state of general business 
sentiment at the moment appears somewhat 
above the level warranted by the mea- 
surable facts of the situation. This is not 
meant to suggest that the real picture is a 
gloomy one. The level of economic ac- 
tivity, while not very high, is reasonably 
steady; the Treasury’s credit standing is 
demonstratedly strong; no critical situa- 
tion impends in the near offing. Yet while 
much progress has been made in attack- 
ing our basic economic problems, they = |, 
remain in many respects as yet largely iy 


unsolved: indeed, we seem only just com- a F 


ing to effective grips with them, and the 
background is inescapably one of a mass of unem- 
ployment fluctuating very little around a probable 
level of about ten millions in the midst of an im- 
mensity of natural resources, of engineering skill, 
and of a widespread diversity of human needs. The 
Federal Treasury in November, against an income 
of 247 millions, recorded total expenditures of 639 
millions, of which 390 millions were classified as 
emergency, and of these, emergency relief expendi- 
tures totalled 165 millions (including 128 millions 
advanced to the F. E. R. A. by the R. F. C. and nine 
millions of relief expenditures by the Department 
of Agriculture, but not including 34 millions spent 
on the Civilian Conservation Corps). 

The foregoing is most definitely not intended to 
suggest that the picture is a gloomy one, but only 
to point out that, whatever the precise degree of 
volatility of current business sentiment, our major 
economic problems are not yet solved. With the 
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opening of the Seventy-fourth Congress in January 
a new chapter in the current attack upon these prob- 
lems will begin, and in the absence of any particu- 
larly important developments to report in the 
economic situation in recent weeks, it may be use- 
ful to attempt a hurried survey of the most out- 
standing of these problems as they now appear. 
Owing to their extensive number, variety, and com- 
plexity it is of course possible to touch upon only 
the most outstanding items and briefly at that. 

In Agriculture a considerable measure of im- 
provement seems to have been achieved. 
The Department of Agriculture’s estimate 
of farmer’s cash income from marketing in 
October totals 631 millions of dollars, 
which with the addition of 105 millions in 
benefit payments (including 29 millions 
from the sale of cattle to the Govern- 
ment) brings the farmer’s total estimated 

income for the first ten months of 1934 

| to 5,045 millions as compared with 4,099 

millions in the same period of 1933. Thus 

the estimate of last August that total farm 

incomes in 1934 would exceed those of 

1933 by a billion dollars has already come 

very close to being confirmed in the first 

ten months of the year. 

The crop control procedure of the Agri- 

| cultural Adjustment Administration in its 

first 19 months, coupled with the effects 

of the drought last summer, have gone 

so far in reducing the problem of agricul- 

tural surpluses as to bring the end of 

the emergency period of drastic crop re- 

duction into sight and lay the way for the 

second phase of milder adjustments up- 

ward as well as downward with a view to 

developing what the Secretary of Agriculture terms 

a condition of “balanced abundance.” He points 

out, however, in his annual report just released 

that further progress toward agricultural pros- 

perity does not lie in the hands of agriculture alone, 

but requires the increased purchasing power to be 

developed by industrial revival and restored for- 
eign trade. 

It cannot be said that equal progress toward a re- 
vived and balanced situation in industry has as 
yet been achieved under the NRA. The original 
expectation that under a hasty wide-flung net of 
codes of fair competition a general revival of pro- 
duction would lead to greatly expanded payrolls 
and thereby to a sound basis of mass purchasing 
power to absorb a continued level of high pro- 
duction has obviously not been realized. While 
as yet no definite declaration of future procedure 
has been made, rumblings and rumors of the course 
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of preparation for the anticipated Congressional 
review of the NRA seem generally to strengthen 
the grounds for believing that the result will be in 
considerable measure a reduction of the manifold 
restrictions on production, pricing, and other com- 
mercial practices with which the codes are, in the 
opinion of many, unduly encumbered. 

The problem of industrial relations, on the other 
hand, has developed in a manner rather different 
from the hopes of those who believed that the 
right to bargain collectively, as established by 
Section 7a of the NIRA as an integral part of every 
industrial code, would provide a full solution to 
this problem. In the light of the repeated crises 
and continued turmoil over labor relations during 
the past year the complexity of this problem has 
become much more generally recognized, but only 
a beginning toward solution has as yet been made. 
The position in the major industries, iron and 
steel, automobiles, textiles, is essentially that of a 
truce with new crises impending in the months 
ahead, and as yet no great progress toward the de- 
velopment of compromises fully acceptable to 
each of the parties to the issues is to be noted. 


Meanwhile the heavy industries continue at a 
low level with little noticeable reduction in the 
volume of unemployment. Much improvement is 
looked for by many from the development of hous- 
ing construction, and moderate headway seems 
to be resulting from the drive of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to develop a construction re- 
vival on the basis of private capital through re- 
form of mortgage and other lending practices. It 
is a question, however, whether adequate atten- 
tion is as yet being paid to the matter of reduc- 
ing the rate of interest, despite the President’s own 
insistence on this point, and in some influential 
quarters the opinion is held that a revival by 
private capital will be too slow, and that Gov- 
ernment funds must be turned in ample measure 
to the revival of construction. 


A renewed public works program centering in 
large measure on low-cost housing construction and 
related to an expanded effort to provide productive 
employment for all those on relief who are able to 
work, is not an unlikely development out of the 
coming session of Congress. 


Another possible source of wide revival in heavy 
industry activity is to be seen in the transporta- 
tion situation; the railroads, however, still seem 
to present the aspect of a sick industry, unable as 
yet to meet entirely their financial exigencies with- 
out public help, to say nothing of obtaining capital 
for needed rehabilitation and improvement from 
private sources, and largely still seeking remedy 
in the form of applications for increased freight 
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rates when the essential need is a stimulation of 
traffic by lower rates. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index of freight car loadings, 
which during the first six months of the year held 
almost unbrokenly to a level of 64, substantially 
above the corresponding data for 1933, has since 
June been declining to 57 in October. Some 
slight development is going on in the experimental 
use of new types of faster and more economical 
trains, and the Coordinator of Railroads is pur- 
suing his studies of the problem of coordinating 
rail, road and water transport, but no early solu- 
tion of the railroads’ problem impends, and as in 
the case of agriculture, an essential element of im- 
provement lies in increased activity in other in- 
dustries. 

The trade agreements program now being ac- 
tively pursued in Washington will, it is to be 
hoped, lead to a marked advance in the generally 
rising value of our imports and exports. In our 
foreign commerce too, however, we are really only 
just beginning to tackle the basic but long de- 
ferred problem of the readjustment of our inter- 
national balance of payments; in the end this re- 
adjustment will come about, but the crucial prob- 
lem is whether it will be left to come through 
the red-ink deficit items of continued and enlarged 
default on foreign obligations owed to Americans, 
and a general depressing tendency on both exports 
and imports and other items on both sides of the 
account, or whether it can be achieved through 
such a marked expansion of imports and other 
items of that side of the account as to permit and 
stimulate a revival of exports. The tendency dur- 
ing 1934 for our merchandise exports to increase 
at a rate faster than merchandise imports and for 
the balance to be made up by heavy gold imports, 
with their weakening consequence upon foreign 
currencies, is hardly a development in the latter 
of the two possibilities above-mentioned, but the 
trade agreements program may soon effectively al- 
ter the situation. 

Lastly, progress is to be anticipated in the con- 
servation and better utilization of our natural re- 
sources through reforestation, soil erosion control, 
and the development of central hydro-electric 
projects of wide scope, similar to that now proceed- 
ing in the Tennessee River Valley, as well as in 
the extremely complex and difficult problems of 
meeting the need for security through social in- 
surance, including unemployment, sickness and old 
age. 

The current situation is one of unsolved prob- 
lems, the true complexity of which is only coming 
to be realized, but the nation is facing its problems 
and the situation is essentially encouraging, for 
they are not insoluble: 
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oVYMBOL oF SERVICE 
TO THE WORLD 


Member companies of 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
market the products of petroleum 
in sixty-three of the sixty-four 
countries of the earth. 
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Now, 


You Tell One! 


Photo from James B. Stewart 


Said Joe McGurk to Monnett Davis: “All right! 
Believe it or not, on December 23, 1930, I rose at 
5 A. M. AS USUAL, exercised before dressing in 
room near zero, windows open all night; shaved, 
etc., close to open window; took ice-water bath, 
lying still through 200 pulse beats, frictioned skin 
with wet washcloth until ‘turkey-red;’ sat in open 
window, facing north, to dry, wind from north— 
lay on bed to let wind blow onbody for five minutes ; 
dressed in only tropic-weight coat, trousers, cotton 
shirt, oxford shoes and thin sox—have not worn 
overcoat, vest or underwear for years—and thus at- 
tired ran five miles to office in forty-eight minutes, 
over streets so sheathed in ice that traffic was de- 
moralized all day. I'd have beaten the time over 
good streets. I was 35 on February 23, 1933. Al- 
though sweating freely I was neither tired nor 
breathless. I immediately ‘chinned’ myself, then 
suspended myself with each arm singly for twenty 
seconds, chin above the bar, and took other exer- 
cises. 

“Strangest of all—twenty-five years ago the great- 
est physician of our past century, gave me four 
months to live. I’d been confined to ground floor 
life five years with a ‘heart affection,’ and now— 
the end. It seemed I could not escape—yet here I 
am, twenty-five years later, physically perfect, of a 
bodily symmetry not equalled by one per cent of 
civilized mankind—no age barred. Strength? I can 
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suspend myself by each arm, or with head on one 
chair, feet on another, support 192 pounds on my 
abdomen—surely ‘nuff-sed?’ Resistance? I’ve in- 
dicated that but if you need more—I work ninety 
hours a week at utmost mental and physical effort, 
walk ten miles a day, never rest, never holiday, yet 
never tire. On February 3, 1930, I swam _ fifty 
yards in Boston Harbour, temperature near zero, 
in water seven degrees colder than ice, ran on beach 
thirty minutes afterwards, dressed and went to de- 
liver my lecture, physically exuberant, mentally 
exultant, spiritually exalted. 

“I was once told by one of the world’s greatest 
oculists I'd be blind in four years from ‘Chronic 
Myopia.’ A few years ago I could not count my 
fingers with my left eye. Now I dictate and read 
letters and write books all day and far into the 
night without glasses. 

“By merely changing my living habits I achieved 
the ‘Impossible,’ and I am one of the most vital 
men on this continent, never a minute’s illness— 
but two colds in twenty-five years, both when abroad 
and alkali-forming foods were out of reach and I 
lost my protective alkali reserve.” 


GEORGE AND BILLY GOWEN HAVE A DIP 
IN THE NORTH SEA WITH LITTLE 
ANGELA ILLINGWORTH. 
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TRAINING THE MEMORY 


(Continued from page 14) 


urgent need of one at that moment, so I stepped 
into a convenient store to purchase one. 


As I turned to leave the store I encountered my 
caller of the morning, hurrying in out of the rain, 
obviously bent upon the same errand as myself. 
He greeted me cordially enough and extended his 
hand and I, who under similar circumstances ordi- 
narily am obliged to make a special effort to phrase 
my greeting so as to avoid the necessity of repeat- 
ing a name, felt a glow of elation at being able to 
recall the stranger’s name. 


“How d’ye do, Mr. .” and then I hesitated. 


Having gone thus far I could not stop. I was 
obliged to recall his name. Lowering my eyes in 
my momentary embarrassment my sight fell upon 
his shoes. That was it, shoes! Something to do 
with shoes! Then I observed the condition of his 
shoes, which always attract my attention if soiled. 
- Mudd,” I finished my greeting, beaming with 
delight at my success. 


To my surprise the smile suddenly disappeared 
from his face and was promptly succeeded by an 
expression of deeply offended dignity. 


“Sir, do you mean to insult me?” he exclaimed, 
and, turning his shoulder, marched away. 


I am a very sensitive man and the conduct of my 
new acquaintance deeply hurt me. I was so deeply 
abstracted with chagrin that I let my car pass sev- 
eral blocks before I discovered how far I had rid- 
den past my corner and walked home through the 
pouring rain without once thinking to open my 
umbrella, held under my arm. 

I prefer to pass over the comments made by my 
wife upon my folly in getting soaking wet with the 
umbrella unused in my hand. After having changed 
my clothing I took my accustomed place at the head 
of the dinner table. 

“Did you bring home the soap?” inquired my 
wife. 

Of course my explanation must have appeared 
inadequate to her. I really do not blame my wife 
for displaying some irritation, but when she in- 
formed me that there was no soap in the house and 
that I would have to forego my morning bath I 
confess to deep disappointment. 

That night I solemnly consigned the memory 
course to the flames. 

Now, whenever my wife asks me to make a 
purchase, I tie a string around my finger, write 
a note in my memorandum book and have her 
call me up by phone just before office closing 
hour to remind me of it. 


UNITED FRUIT 


MPANY 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 


BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 


AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal 
(Canal Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central 
America, South America and Mexico at differ- 
ential rates. Through bills of lading to all points. 


1001 Fourth St., 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


111 W. Washington St., 


San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, IIl. 
Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. : New leans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Personal Shopping Service 


for you or with you in the best New York 
shops. No service charge. Smart things 
for entire family, also furnishings for 
homes. Economical and satisfactory. 
Conversant with forwarding by diplomatic 
pouch. References within the service. 


Telephone: CAledonia 5-5479 
MISS E. J. TYNER 


16 ParK AVENUE New York City 


If you cooperate with our adver- 
tisers, it will help your staff to 
produce a better Service publica- 
tion. Mention the JOURNAL to 
them whenever opportunity offers. 
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“SIRE, THEIR NATION .. .” 


(Continued from page 45) 


(Note by Mr. Mahlon F. Perkins) 


With regard to Roberts’ mission, Mr. Hunter 


Miller states (Treaties and Other International 
Acts of the U. S. A., Vol. 3, p. 770): 


“The particular objects of that mission of Roberts were 
negotiations of treaties with Cochinchina, Siam, and Mus- 
cat; his first instructions, of January 27, 1832, directed 
him to negotiate treaties with Cochinchina, Siam, and ‘the 
powers of Arabia on the Red Sea’; he was furnished with 
a certificate, signed by Secretary of State Livingston and 
dated the preceding day, which designated him as ‘Com- 
missioner to the Government of Cochinchina, Siam, and 
Muscat;’ and he was given three full powers, also dated 
January 26, 1832, to negotiate, respectively, with those 
three Governments.” 

“. . . Further instructions were sent to Roberts under 
date of July 23 and October 28, 1832. 

“The instructions of July 23 authorized him, at his dis- 
cretion, to conclude treaties with powers other than Cochin- 
china, Siam, and Muscat. Japan, ‘the Birman Empire,’ 
and ‘the King of Acheen’ were mentioned. Enclosed with 
the instructions were new letters of credence.” 


The following is the text of one of these letters 
of credence with the address blank, indexed in the 
Archives of the Department under “Cochinchina.” 
(Communications to Foreign Sovereigns and 
States, 1829-1846, Vol. 1, p. 69): 


Andrew Jackson, President of the United States of America, 
to Great and Good Friend: 


This will be delivered to your Majesty by Edmund Rob- 
erts, a respectable Citizen of these United States, who has 
been appointed Special Agent on the part of this Govern- 
ment to transact important business with your Majesty. I 
pray your Majesty to protect him in the exercise of the 
duties which are thus confided to him, and to treat him 
with kindness and confidence, placing entire reliance on 
what he shall say to you in our behalf, especially when he 
shall repeat the assurance of our perfect Amity and Good 
will towards your Majesty. 

I pray God to have you always, Great and Good Friend 
under his safe and holy keeping. 

In Testimony whereof I have caused the Seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed. Given under my 
hand at the City of Washington the thirty-first day of 
January, A. D., 1832; and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, the fifty-sixth. 


By the President, ANDREW JACKSON. 
EDW. LIVINGSTON, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Miller also states (pp. 772-3): 


“Roberts succeeded in negotiating two treaties in the 
course of his mission . . . with Siam and that with Muscat. 

= On the U. S. Sloop of war Peacock Roberts sailed 
from Boston on March 8, 1832; it was nearly a year later, 
on February 18, 1833, that the Peacock anchored in the 
Gulf of Siam off the mouth of the Menam or ‘Mother 
Waters’ . . . The voyage included stops at the Cape 
Verde Islands, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Sumatra, Java, 
Manila and Canton. From Canton, Roberts proceeded to 
Cochinchina, where his mission was unsuccessful, and from 
Cochinchina to Siam.” 
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THE CITY WITHIN A CITY 


(Continued from page 13) 


lobby of the Rainbow Room at the cocktail hour 
and see, in the mirrored ceiling, the lights flash on 
in Central Park, and for fifty miles around. Fairy- 
land in miniature. 


Maybe you'll be as interested as we were in the 
elevator which took us to the sixty-fifth floor, one- 
sixth of a mile high, in thirty-nine seconds. It is 
the fastest elevator in the world. In another shaft, 
two elevators operate simultaneously, with auto- 
matic controls preventing a collision. 


The present plans for the Center provide for 
twelve separate structures. The whole project is 
named “Rockefeller Center.” Only the largest 
building is called Radio City. Six buildings have 
already been completed, including the British and 
French units, which house only British or French 
individuals and companies or their representatives. 
Between the two there is a wide promenade leading 
to a sunken plaza dominated by the superb foun- 
tain, “Prometheus,” by Paul Manship. 


The finest murals and sculpture decorate the 
buildings. Similar treatment will be accorded the 
other structures and the whole will constitute a rep- 
resentative collection of the best in contemporary 
art. The result is already a harmonious unit of 
modern architecture. I, for one, was particularly 
pleased with Radio City because it is not topped 
by a spire entirely unsuited to its general, set-back 
design. 

New York and, from far away, nostalgia. But 
let me relieve your mind. It is still the same New 
York with Rockefeller Center added to its other 


attractions. 


EPICURUS REDIVIVUS 
Paprica Schnitzel (Veal Cutlets with Paprika). 


Have the cutlets cut thin and season with salt 
and paprika. Into a frying pan put two table- 
spoons of butter, two tablespoons of lard. Wait 
until it is hot before putting in the cutlets. Fry 
until golden brown on one side, then turn and 
fry on the other side. 


Take up and place on a hot dish where they 
will keep hot. Mince an onion very fine and let 
it simmer in the fat in which the meat was 
cooked—don’t let it get brown. Then stir in two 
tablespoons of flour mixed with one-half teaspoon 
of paprika, stirring constantly until a light brown. 
Add a little water and stir until smooth and al- 
low it to boil up once. Season with salt, strain 
the gravy, add one glass of port wine, and pour 
over the cutlets. : 


| 
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GRACE 


ecvices VIA PANAMA CANAL 


NEW YORK—SO. AMERICA 


Weekly between New York and West Coast South American ports. Short- 
est and fastest route between New York and Buenos Aires (via Valparaiso 
and across the Andes by train or Pan American-Grace Airways). 


EUROPE—SO. AMERICA Viz NEW YORK 


Through tickets at no extra cost. 


SO. AMERICA—CALIFORNIA 


Weekly between West Coast South American ports and West Coast Cen- 


tral America, Mexico and California. 


NEW YORK—CALIFORNIA 


17 Days or Rare ADVENTURE AND LuxurY—on the newest, 
fastest liners; opportunity for visits to the capitals of El Salva- 
dor and Guatemala; excursions ashore in Havana, (eastbound), 
Cartagena, Barranquilla, Panama Canal Zone and Mexico. 
Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and in 


Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama, Colombia, Havana, 
all West Coast South American Countries, London, Hamburg and Paris. 


To the Foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 


Tue Unirep States Fipvetiry anp Guar- 
anTy Company puts at your disposal its serv- 
ice in writing your bond. Special attention 
is given to the requirements of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers, our Washington Manager, Mr. 
Chas. R. Hooff, having specialized in this 


service since 1912. 


+ 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


1415 K ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LOS ANGELES 


| Hotel Martinique | 


FIVE BLOCKS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT M 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


eAn Hotel of 


Distinction 


SpeciaL RaTEs 
To Active anp RETIRED ForEIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Write for Booklet 
| L. R. HAWKINS, Manager 
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SPEEDING the 


World’s Business 


VERYWHERE ... on all sides . . . you hear 

it. The battle cry of RECOVERY. The clarion 
call of the new era. The prayer of all people 

. of all countries. And the slogan of Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher for years ... “Speed the 
World’s business.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher “Speeds the World’s 
Business” by giving wings to the thoughts, the 
words, the figures that are essential parts of busi- 
ness. Through Underwood Typewriters. Through 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. 
Through Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machines. Through the supplies that are part of 
them. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher not only sells office 
machines . . . Underwood Elliott Fisher services 
them for life! 


TYPEWRITER DIVISION 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


The UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD . . . . Model No. 6 
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A POLITICAL BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 29) 


lomatic settlement of a problem he believed to con- 
tain the elements of danger. 

Succeeding chapters cover the “war scare” of 
1907, give an interesting account of the world 
cruise of the American fleet “done in the grand 
manner that Roosevelt loved so well,” and a re- 
view of the “final flare up” over proposed land law 
legislation in California which apparently was 
aimed at the Japanese. 

No one will doubt the value of Professor Bailey’s 
book, although some may disagree with the general 
thesis that race prejudice is at the root of the 
crises he describes. The incidents recorded—with- 
out bias, it may be—appear to rationalize this view; 
but still it is not quite acceptable. The Japanese 
are a likeable, amenable, and law abiding race; and 
they have other congenial qualities. One wonders, 
therefore, if the stated source of the trouble is the 
fundamental one; or if there is not seen in those 
early difficulties something that is even clearer 
now: a conflict of social and economic phases of 
two radically different cultures. Without seeking 
merely a pleasing theory, one may say that some- 
thing seems wrong with the idea that race prejudice 
has been responsible for all the controversy which 
has arisen from the presence of the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast. 

A further point is that among those intimately 
familiar with the affairs discussed, there may be 
a disposition to call into question the absence from 
the book of the names of such prominent Califor- 
nians as Grove L. Johnson (father of Senator 
Hiram Johnson), V. S. McClatchy, James D. Phe- 
lan—and perhaps others. 

Leo D. Sturceon. 


THe Cusan Crisis—As Reflected in the New 
York Press, 1895-1898. By Joseph E. Wisan. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 477 pages. 
$4.50.) 


The student of modern journalism will find in 
this well planned and efficiently executed work 
more than sufficient proof of the preponderant 
influence that can be exercised on public opinion 
by resourceful and ambitious newspaper publish- 
ers. Dr. Wisan has selected for treatment what is 
generally regarded as the classic example of suc- 
cessful press “jingoism” in American history. Com- 
mencing, by way of introduction, with a brief sur- 
vey of the general character and editorial policies 
of the leading New York City dailies in 1895, he 
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then discusses in turn the principal events from the 
outbreak of the Cuban revolution in that year to 
the declaration of war against Spain by the Con- 
gress of the United States on April 25, 1898, with 
appropriate emphasis upon the manner in which 
they were reported and interpreted or, as was often 
the case, misinterpreted, by the several important 
newspapers of the period. The incidents in Cuba, 
Spain and the United States which culminated in 
the hostilities so ardently worked for, and to a 
large extent contrived, by the so-called yellow 
journals, are grouped in a series of chapters which 
are generously sprinkled with quotations. Every 
change of Spanish policy in Cuba, every develop- 
ment in the revolutionary conflict, every resolution 
introduced in the United States in favor of the 
Cubans and almost every filibusterer’s trial is suc- 
cessively recounted and followed by representative 
citations from the New York City press. The 
author has evidently gone to great pains in search- 
ing for and arranging this material. He has done a 
very thorough job, but it can not honestly be said 
that the result makes easy reading, as more than 
half of the text is embraced in quotation marks. 


Dr. Wisan’s conclusions, based upon a careful 
appraisal of both facts and fancies (not, it should 
be said, his own), are admirably summed up in the 
final chapter. He finds that: 


“The Spanish American War, so momentous in 
its consequences, was a popular crusade. Neither 
the business interests of the nation nor the Gov- 
ernment executives desired it. The public, aroused 


by the press, demanded it.” (Page 455.) 


Further on (page 458) he says, referring to the 
grave problem that confronted President McKin- 
ley: 

“It was made impossible by the high emotional 
pitch to which the public was raised following the 
destruction of the Maine. Responsibility for this 
state of mind rests primarily with the press. . . . 
The Journal and World simply used Cuba to 
achieve their prime purpose—an increase in cir- 
culation.” 


These conclusions and others equally depreca- 
tory of the journalistic ethics which characterized 
the rise of the “yellow press” are advanced by Dr. 
Wisan on the basis of the careful research he has 
made available to the reader whose interest in the 
subject may not be so great as to induce him to 
consult the files of ten daily newspapers for more 
than three years, as well as the many periodicals, 
government documents and other sources on which 
the writer of “The Cuban Crisis” has drawn so 
freely and with such convincing effect. 


E. L. R. 


FLOWERS 


Promptly delivered around 
the corner or around 


the world! 


Gude Bros. Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHONE NATIONAL 4278 


Main Store 1212 F Street N. W. 


44 Years Satisfactory Service 
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To 


Let's Make 1935 an 
Outstanding Year 
For The JOURNAL 


Your relatives and friends will welcome 
this intimate news about the Service, 
the people in it and its work. 


Send them a subscription at our 
special rate. 


oe JOURNAL offers to each active and asso- 
ciate member of the American Foreign Service 
Association the privilege of subscribing for the 
JOURNAL for or on behalf of relatives and 
friends at the rate of $2 per year. 


Each member may use up to five of these 
special subscriptions. Please use the coupon 
below. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


AMERICAN ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 


Care Department of State, 
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Largest and fastest liners 


to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Fortnightly sailings on Saturdays 


South America is an amazing, a fabulous 
* country. Every city is vastly different — 
every one breathlessly exciting. And the 
people themselves are the most gracious in the world. 
Go soon—and when you do—be sure to choose a 
fine 21,000-ton Munson liner, largest and fastest in 
the service. The luxurious Southern Cross, Pan America, 
Western World and American Legion are being newly 
reconditioned and redecorated. They offer every facility 
for complete ocean comfort. All cabins are outside. 
Luscious food. Excellent service. 


For additional information see your local agent. 


67 Wall Street, New York 


“We Invite You to a 
Distinguished Hotel” 


HOTEL 
POWHATAN 


18TH & PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


159% Discount allowed Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service! 


BH One block from State, War & 
Navy Building 


Choice rooms with bath 


# A Refined Hotel on European 
Plan 


AMERICAN WINS CHINA GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Sans shorts or ascot tie and with a borrowed set 
of golf clubs, Corporal J. B. Broadus, United States 
Marines, made China golfing history on October 21 
and 22, when he annexed the title of All-China Golf 
Champion. Playing 36 holes each on the See King 
Jao and Hungjao courses, Shanghai, he set a course 
record of 67 for the former, fell one stroke short 
of equalling the Hungjao record, and turned in 
cards for a grand total of 290, a new record for the 
competition, which clipped 15 strokes from the 1933 
mark. 


CORPORAL J. B. BROADUS, U. S. M. C. 
Golf Champion of China, 1934 
On Navy Day, October 27th, at the review of the 
Fourth Regiment, United States Marines, Mr. F. J. 
Twogood, on behalf of the American Community 
of Shanghai, presented Corporal Broadus with the 


very set of Wilson clubs which had been loaned 
by the dealer for the competition. 
R. P. B. 
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INTER AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


(Continued from page 11) 
the heavy rains had rendered the unfinished por- 


tions of the road dangerous and that the time of . 


reopening was not certainly known. 

In a despatch late in August, 1934, regarding the 
increased numbers of tourists and the consequent 
strain on the hotel and other facilities for caring 
for the flood of tourists, our Ambassador at Mexico 
City said, in concluding, when this highway “is fin- 
ished it will greatly accelerate the coming of peo- 
ple from the United States.” 

As the end of the year 1934 approached, it ap- 
peared probable that the highway from Laredo to 
the capital of Mexico would be reopened to through 
traffic and be passable by January, 1935, that all 
grading would be finished by March, and that all 
work might be completed by October. 


This is the first of three articles by Dr. Manning 
on the three sections of the Inter American High- 
way. The second and third dealing, respectively, 
with the Central American and South American 
sections of the highway, will be published in the 
JOURNAL in the near future. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Passed Assistant Surgeon F. P. Burow. Relieved 
from duty at Ellis Island, N. Y., on November 21, 
and assigned to duty at Hamburg, Germany, in 
connection with the examination of aliens. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon I. W. Steele. Relieved 
from duty at Hamburg, Germany, about December 
1, and assigned to duty at the American Consu- 
late General, Berlin. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon E. M. Gordon, Jr. Re- 
lieved from duty at Manila, P. I., about Novem- 
ber 17. and assigned to duty at Hongkong. 


CONFERENCE ON EUGENICS 


The United States accepted the invitation of 
the Government of Argentina to be represented at 
the Second Pan American Conference on Eugenics 
and Homiculture held in Buenos Aires from 
November 23rd to November 25th, 1934. 

The President approved the appointment of the 
same delegates who represented this Government 
at the Ninth Pan American Sanitary Conference 
at Buenos Aires November 12th to 22nd. (See Oc- 
tober, 1934, JouRNAL.) 

Surgeon General H. S. Cummings was chair- 
man of the American delegation to both confer- 
ences. 
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ouschold 


TO ANY PLACE 
IN THE WORLD! 


Tailor-Made containers to fit each in- 
dividual shipment are specially con- 
structed in our packing rooms. We 
recommend this as the most economical 
method by which shipments can safely 
be made. It reduces the risk of break- 
age to a minimum and eliminates the 
shipping cost of unoccupied space often 
caused when the van is not made to 
order. A Special Government Service 
insurance policy is available. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


We also offer unsurpassed storage facili- 
ties for the safe keeping of household 
furniture and personal effects of every 
description. Hundreds of separate Fire- 
Proof Locked Rooms of various sizes 
enable you to select the proper space to 
suit your individual requirements. 


Our Foreign Agents: PITT & SCOTT, LTD. 


London Liverpool Glasgow Havre Paris 


ecchants TRANSFER 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


920 E Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRESIDENT 
Cable Address “Removals” 
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BRITISH ISLES 


@ FRANCE 


PAGANI’S RESTAURANT 
Great Portland Street, London, England 
Wortp Famous 
Five minutes’ walk from American Consulate General 


Patronized by Service Officers 
over 
SPECIAL RATES TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFIZERS 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Dominating Tuileries Gardens 


3 RUE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS 


Reductions are accorded to Officers of the 
American Foreign Service. 


PARK LANE HOTEL 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


FACING GREEN PARK AND BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
All rooms with telephone and private bath. Single from 
14/6; Double from 25/—. Garage. Central heating. Pat- 
ronized by U. S. Government officers. 
’Grams: Keighbrace, Audley, London. 


® CHINA 


Hotel de France et Choiseul 
239-241 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Near Place Vendéme-Opéra-Champs Elysées 


Large Interior Garden 
Demellette, Prop. 


Every Comfort -:- 
Tel. address: Francheul, Paris. 


SHANGHAI’S LEADING HOTELS 
THE CATHAY THE METROPOLE 


250 Rooms AND SUITES 200 Rooms 


American & European Plan American Plan Only 
ROBERT TELFER, Manager E. 0. ARREGGER, Manager 


WINES 
KRESSMANN &CO. 


Bordeaux 


Would be glad to supply your needs of wines and spirits. All best 

known brands obtainable together with their finest Bordeaux wines and 

Armagnac brandies at the reduced prices of their special list for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. 


THE SEA CAPTAINS’ SHOP 


MRS. W. TORNROTH 
49 Nanking Road Shanghai 


Lingerie, Lounge Garments and Pajamas for Women and 
Men. Chinese Suits, Costumes, Old Embroideries, Bags, 
Curios and THINGS CHINESE. 


ce WHEN CALLING AT 


a MARSEILLES 


STAY AT 


HOTEL TERMINUS P.L.M. 


1st Class. The Most Airy. The Best Town Sea. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO MEMBERS O F. S. 
Pension from 80 Fr. per day, oa Ml 


BACARDI 
QUALITY SINCE 1862 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


Restaurant Brasserie de Strasbourg 


Cuisine de tout premier ordre Bar Americain 
11 place de la Bourse 11 

EMBASSY 

DINERS DANSANTS :: ATTRACTIONS 

54 RUE VACON - MARSEILLES 
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® HUNGARY 


@ ITALY 


HOTELS-DUNAPALOTA 


HUNGARIA 
UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
ON THE CORSO FACING THE DANUBE 


Hotel Palace-Ambassadeurs, Rome 

( OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN EMBASSY ) 

( Special Reduced Rates for Diplomats ) 
This hotel is unrivalled for its Palatial Beauty, located in 
the exclusive section of Rome, and near the Pincio Gardens. 

RENOWNED FOR ITS FINE CUISINE 
RESTAURANT :: AMERICAN BAR :: GRILL ROOM 

Cc. F. RO'TA—Gen. Manager 


® MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY’S 
NEWEST, 


® 


THE 


MOST MODERN 
AND SMARTEST HOTEL 
LUCAS DE PALACIO, Managing Director 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 27) 


The Admiral, the officers and the members of the 
crews of both ships—their friendliness, courtesy 
and efficiency—will be remembered with pleasure 
in Sydney, which will add the memory of their visit 
to the pleasant recollections of the visits of the 
fleets in 1925 and 1908. 


Several American professional golfers are at 
present visiting Australia. Gene Sarazen and Joe 
Kirkwood arrived in October, the former breaking 
several course records shortly after his arrival. The 
first week in November a team of six professionals 
arrived and proceeded to show their skill. They 
are expected to enter the big tournament to be held 
shortly in Melbourne in connection with the Cen- 
tenary celebrations. 


Among the invoice services recently performed 
at the Consulate General was the issue of a Re- 
turned American Goods certificate to Sir Charles 
Kingsford Smith covering the Lockheed Altair 
plane in which he crossed the Pacific, via Brisbane, 
Suva, Honolulu, to Oakland, California. 


Although Melbourne was the goal in the Cen- 
tenary Air Race, Sydney has been visited by the 
winners of the first three places in the race—Scott 
and Black, British; Parmentier and Moll, Dutch; 
and Colonel Roscoe Turner and Clyde Pangborn, 
American. While first place was taken by a British 
plane, second and third places were won by Ameri- 
can planes. 


LILLE 


On the evening of November 29, 1934, the Ameri- 
can Colony of Lille gave a Thanksgiving Day Din- 
ner-Dance in the private ballroom of the Hotel 
Carlton. Approximately forty members of the 
Lille American colony were present with their 
guests of the evening. 


Due in great part to the ladies, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Gaston Smith, the large central 
table was handsomely decorated, in keeping with 
the menu which carried out the traditional and dis- 
tinctly American note of the occasion. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner Gaston Smith, American Con- 
sul, read the President’s Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion, then gave the toast to the President. This was 
followed by a toast to the President of the French 
Republic and a short talk on the significance of 
Thanksgiving Day in American history and life. 


ROTTERDAM AND THE HAGUE 


Consul General K. S. Patton and Mrs. Patton 
en route to their new post at Amsterdam arrived 
at Rotterdam on the morning of October 26th and 
were met by Consul and Mrs. Homer Brett and 
by some old friends from Java. Despite pressing 
invitations to remain in Rotterdam for a visit they 
proceeded to Amsterdam as soon as their car was 
unloaded, promising that they would’ return at an 
early opportunity. 

On November 14th American Minister Grenville 
T. Emmet was the luncheon guest of the Rotterdam 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 59) 
ROTTERDAM AND THE HAGUE (Cont’d) 


Rotary Club. The reception given him was very 
enthusiastic and whole-hearted. 

On Thursday, November 15th, a Foreign Serv- 
ice conference was held in the offices of the Ameri- 
can Legation at the Hague under the presidency 
of the American Minister. Besides Secretaries 
Warden McK. Wilson and Carl A. Fisher the offi- 
cers present were Consul General K. S. Patton, 
Consul Homer 
Brett and Act- 
ing Commer- 
cial Attaché 
Don C. Bliss. 
Numerous _sub- 
jects of service 
interest were 
discussed. 

Under the joint 
auspices of the 
American Club 
and the Ameri- 
can Women’s 
Club some 65 
Americans gath- 
ered in the Ho- 
tel des Indes in 
the Hague for a 
dinner and dance 
on Thanksgiv- 
evening. 
Those of the 
Service present 
were Charge 
d’Affaires ad in- 
terim Warden McK. Wilson. Consul General 
K. S. Patton and Mrs. Patton, Consul Homer Brett 
and Mrs. Brett, Secretary Carl A. Fisher, Acting 
Commercial Attaché Don C. Bliss and Mrs. Bliss 
and Assistant Trade Commissioner Joseph C. Ben- 
ners. Another guest connected with the Service 
was Mr. K. S. Patton, Jr., who had just arrived 
from the United States on a visit to his parents. 
At the conclusion of the dinner a telegram from 
American Minister Grenville T. Emmet, sent from 
New York, expressing regret that he and Mrs. Em- 
met could not be present was read. The company 
showed its appreciation of the Minister’s thought- 
fulness by vigorous applause. After that dancing 
and bridge were the order of the evening until a 
late hour. The party was pronounced one of the 


most enjoyable that has ever been held in the 
Hague. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: CONSULS GENERAL JOSSELYN, CUNNINGHAM, 
HOOVER, AND SPIKER MEET IN SHANGHAI 


Mrs. Carl A. Fisher, who has been on a visit 
to the United States, is expected to return before 
Christmas. 

Consul Leonard G. Dawson and Mrs. Dawson 
in the early days of December came up from Mu- 
nich to visit Vice Consul and Mrs. Halleck L. Rose, 
with whom they became friends while serving to- 
gether in Vera Cruz. On a slippery road at a rail- 
way crossing near Coblentz they had a skidding 
accident which fortunately resulted only in slight 
bruises to them and in trivial damage to a fender 
of the car. 

On December 
6, 1934, in the 
Church of Eng- 
land Chapel in 
Rotterdam, 
Anne - Virginia 
Catherine Helen 
Rose, the year- 
old daughter of 
Vice Consul 
Halleck L. Rose 
and Mrs. Rose, 
was christened. 
Consul and Mrs. 
Leonard G. 
Dawson, who 
had come from 
Munich for the 
particular pur- 
pose, acted as 
God-parents for 
this young 
daughter of the 
Service. The 
Reverend J. 
Cecil Cohen 
and his wife entertained the christening party at tea 
before the ceremony and afterward a number of 
American and Dutch friends gathered at the Rose 
home to congratulate the young lady and her 
parents. 


H. B. 


SHANGHAI 


Perhaps someone mathematically inclined will 
work out the odds against four of the seventy-three 
American Consuls General, serving throughout the 
world, being in Shanghai on a given day. It hap- 
pened, whatever the odds may be, on October 23, 
1934, when Edwin S. Cunningham, at Shanghai, 
entertained Clarence J. Spiker, Canton; Paul R. 
Josselyn, Hankow, and Clarence L. Hoover, Hong- 
kong. 


ROCKEFELLER 


OREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS are cordially invited to visit Rockefeller Center. 
Mr. J. K. Hyatt of our organization will be pleased to escort you through the devel- 
opment and explain the facilities of our Bonded Warehouse and Special Exhibition Act, 
which offer exceptional opportunities for foreign manufacturers contemplating the United 
States market. Dept. E; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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DELIGHTFUL HOME 


IN NEW YORK 


Distinguished visitors . . . since the nine- 
. . have stopped at The Waldorf- 
Astoria. Traditional are Waldorf hospi- 


ties . 


tality, prestige, and perfect appointments. 
Yet, equally important is the personal 
helpfulness ofthe service establishment 
catering to your slightest preference and 


desire. Perhaps this, more than anything 


else, gives The Waldorf-Astoria its delight- 
ful private-home charm. Spacious rooms 
and suites, with every new-day conve- 
nience. On residential Park Avenue ... 
yet next door to shops, clubs, theatres, 
churches, and the financial center. For 
information, reservations. and rates, ad- 


dress correspondence to F. A. Ready, Mgr. 


Special room rates to United States Foreign and Consular Services 
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